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SAYS,--- 


Prairie Fuel Gas Co. 


Expects to Pipe Gas within 
the Year. 


The shareholders of the’ Calgary 
Natural Gas Co, met at Calgary on 
Mouday last and formally ratified the 
amalgamation of the company with 
the Prairie Fuel Gas Co, of Bow Is- 
land, The agreement te armlgamate 
was acrived at some weeks ago, but 
owe shareholders had not officially 
} passed upon it, 

The Prairie Fuel Gas Co, is proceed. 
‘ing with its work at Bow Island. The 
{company now has two wells, and is 
! boring others, The flow from the 
present wells is very great, and there 

is no fear of shortage, 

Manager Dingman, of the company, 
stated that the flew of gus at the 
Bow Island wells alone amounts to 
16,000,000 cubic feet per day, The 
steel pipes through which the gas will 
be piped to Calgary are now being 
made in, England, and will be shipped 
before long. The pipe line will start 
with 16-inch pipe at Bow Island and 

| gradually veduce. Tt will be 150 miles 
in length, and the expeetation is that 
| Bats will be coming from Bow Island 
{through this pipe before a year has 
passed, The pipes can be laid winter} 


Colp’s Hardware Store |ivsiecese" 
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That this year will be the banner year in the production of farm 
crops. 

That’s good news—and its news that should make the farmer sit up 
and take notice of the things he should do to improve his farm to make 
it a better money-maker and to make the years to come * banner” years 
as well, No farm is well equipped unless it has properly painted build- 
ings. Whatis worth building is surely worth protecting. The paint 
that gives the best service, that best protects the building—that is proof 
aguinst the worst weather—that is made especially for the peculiar cli- 
mate of Southern Alberta—is the ELEPHANT PAINT. sure and 
have no other, You will find it on a million farms in Canada, and in the 
cities they decorate the best buildings with it. And there are good rea- 
sons for that, Find out what reasons these are-——and examine our col- 
ours and see which you require. 


R. E. A. COLP, PROPRIETOR 


Whitla Celebration. 


} Lethbridge on 


BOW ISLAND, ALBERTA, SATURDAY, MAY 20, 1911. 


Heavy. Rainfall. 


Ensures Good Crops in Bow 
Island District. 


The last fortnight has seen a succes: | 
sion of heavy rainfalls, 
rain has been 


as the 
warn } 
weather the growth of the crops and | 
garden stuff has been remarkable, 
A good crop is now past the guess: | 
ing stage, and but one question re | 
lwains -the mumber «f bushels that} 
each aere will produce, 
All through Southern Alberta, ap-| 
parently, the same tale is being told, 
and those who were 


and 
sueceeded by 


scared out last 
year ave finding ita difficult’ matter 
to discover a suitable word to describe | 
their feclings. 

The grass, too, is growing at a rapid 
rate, and shows up better than we 
have seen it for some years. Caitle 
and horses are doing well on it, and } 
the hay crop is bound to be one of the 
most bountiful in Southern Alberta. 


Associated Boards. 


Meet at Lethbridge for Organ- 
ization Purposes. 


Delegates representing 20 Boards of 
Trade in’ Southern Alberta 
Tuesday evening to} 
draft the constitution and by-laws of | 
the new organization known as the | 
Associated Boards of Trade of South 


} 
met at 


SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 A YE. 1 


is We 


the 


THE BIGGEST CROP 


That Sunny Southern Alberta has ever seen 


W vrowing, 


DON'T FORCE 


No order your Binder carly or you may not be 
able to get one, owing to the preat number that 
Will be required to harvest this crop. 


BE SURE 


nerits of the 


yop , : : : 
Before buying your machine to inquire ino 


MASSEY-HARRIS BINDER, 


The machine that has thru years of ceaseless 
aud creditable work climbed to the top, and 
now stands recognised by all as the 


BEST 


Harvesting machine on carth to day. 


The hundreds of thousands of satisficd users throughout 
the world is its best recommendation to you. 


fF. B. LOUCKS, agent. 


A WORD WITH -- 
ET ETS. 
LAINE A IE: 


While our stock ‘may not ‘be the largest, we claim 
to have the best assorted stock of best grades 
this side of Lethbridge. 

Get all your figures, 


Le 


Then come to us, 


Our prices are as low as the lowest. 
Our stocks as good as the best, 
Better than the rest. 


PIONEER 


LUMBER CO., LID. 


A. F. DULMAGE + Manager 


S 


JUST ARRIVED. A CAR OF 


Seed Oats. 


WE WILL SELL THESE RIGHT AS WE ARE 
SHORT OF STORAGE ROOM. 


BEATTIE & BRATTON 


LIVERY, FEED and SALE STABLE. 


Now is the Time 


To buy a Brockville Buggy and a Driving Harness and enjoy the 
nice spring and summer weather, Call and Jook over the line, 


A. SWENNUMSON, Bow Island 


Advertise in the “REVIEW.” 


eru Alberta, Those present included 


A Day's Good Sport on May). ©. Lindthe, Bow Island: R.A, 
Twenty-Fourth. Parker, Winnifred; CC. N, 

uSS. | Whitla; and many others, 
According to a levy clause 
in the constitution, 
Trade entering the 


| 
| 


Whitla bas made arrangements to | 
hold a big celebration there on May 
| oth, and judging from the list of 
Jevents visitors should have a good 
! day’s amusement. : 

One of the chief features will be a 
I wasetaatl tournament, open to all com- 
| ers, the prize for which is a Reach 
professional baseball outfit. There 


inserted 
Board of 
Association will} 
pay a membership fee of $10 per ane | 
nuin, and in addition the Association | 
has power at any gencral meeting to} 
levy at the rate of $1 per 100 of the | 
population for the general fund. And | 
if that amount is not sufficient to 
will also be a prize of $10 for junior meet the necds of the Association the | 
baseball teams. }executive have power to make a fur- | 

Among other attractions there will | ther Jevy of 34. Then, if still more is| 
be a> buckinge-contesty—tealt-mile: aut) LECO edit wil), he vecessary to calla 
ning horse race, half-mile foot race, general mecting. 


100 yards foot race, 50 yards foot race | 


| for girls under 60 years of age, and a COURTLAND HILL. 


three-legged race fer boys under six 
iteen years, for all of whicl isfi ; | 
tory fates petiper eA Lo he bihaae A nunber of Courtlhind Hill people 
An event that will be sure to create | spent a pleasant day at the river Sun 


\ : : . | day last. 
;a large amount of interest is a tug-of- | M 
rs. 


each 


war between farmers representing the | Mrs. D + a ee eae vee 
north and south sides of the track. | Pera aaa Ano aay Gags 
In addition to all this, Whitla, we Mr, and Mrs. Shupson and family | 
understand, has gone to considerable 
lexpense in bringing Prof. Dinkelspicl | ; : 
land his trained donkey “Maud” all | ™Oved this past week, 
}the way from Podunk, Arkansas, to| The steam plow has moved on to 
| give anloxhibition: iMr, Holeroft’s farm : which he pur 
| Refreshinents will be served upon ee recently, thoy wit 
the ground throughout the day, | aH DERE Week. 
In the evening a grand ball will be} rete ; : 
{given in E. Campion’s hall, the music eter. mp Regd fn se fe “ me tel 
\for which will be supplied by Bow yeh BU PALE OAL RMON 2 28 
falaniipcahentie: } defeat the Bow [sland teana, * More} 
|} power to thelr arm,’ 
| Mx. Joe Bagr of Bow Island is busy 
| painting the new school building, 
} Mr, Bert Pollitt still 
Owing to a false report that was civ- | weekly trip south of Bow Island. 
culated by some person who does bus-| Mr, William 
jiness in Bow Island and Grassy Lake from Calgary to spend a 
| to the effeet that the recent fever epi- with his brother Leo. : 
demic was caused by B, T. Whitney , My. Edunund John- 
pushing dead cattle into the river | 5°" drove into town Saturday after- 
west of the pump house, Mr. Whitney | noon, P 4 
wishes to notify the public that he| Miss Madore is staying at home this 
has too much business to attend to| Week on account of sickness, 
and his time is too valuable to engage 
in such classical sport, 


were out for a drive Sunday evening. 


Mrs. Harrison has had her barn 


begin 


Soine of the fammers of this district 


NOTICE. 


make his 


Carpentier arrived 


short time 


Mr. Depew and 


Winnifred is holding a pienic | 

aaaeiamnneedien miia ion May 24th. | 
Grassy Lake has arranged for} Gold located neav Bow Is- 

a good day's sport and amuse-|land! Yes, better than gold, | 
ment on the 24th, says R, E. A, Colp, who has just 
obtained a fine supply of water} 

upon his 


Hl, McRenzie of Altarado, and | 
|secrotary of the Farmers’ Union cust of) 
there, was in town ‘Thursday, |tOW" ; 
land reports a big increase in May 21th will be celebrated 
the land under cultivation in|“ Altarado by a ball KAMS be-| 
his district this year. In his| Sween the 5-1) Pigers and 6-5 | 
township alone, he estimates|CUbs A dance will be held in 
there are over 1000 acres in the evening at ar Owen's Gunn 
erop and the prospects are fine, Ayesngenioois mane 900. 1. 
Sullivan's, 12-5-10, on Friday 
evening, June Vth, at which 
’o Sod oda! ota aaeiA Ava . 4 
suflicient to convince those in di Gag pe ey of. ine 
charge, we hear, that this well| will give an address. 
will far exceed the others in its| A meeting of the Women’s 
capacity. We are also informed Auxiliary connected with All 
| that 100,000,000 ft, of gas are re-| Saints’ was held at the home of 
quired ere a commencement is| Mrs. F. J, Brophy on Wednos- 
made upon the long pipe line. day of this week. Delegates to 
Hea GAKaT eased ee represent the Auxiliary at the 
8 °2) Diocesan annual meeting of the 
wells that are to be bored attain | Women's Auxiliary at Calgary 
the same flow as those already|in June were elected as follows: 
pleted, this problem as far as|—Mvys. (Rev.) H, M. Henderson, 
the supply of gas is concerned, | Mrs. B. fT, Whitney, Mrs, VF. J. 
appears to be solved, Brophy and Mrs, J, A, Donovan, 


homestead 


Gas has been struck at No, 3 
well, and already the flow is 


Olson, | 


} 


Great 
West 


Farm Lands & City Property. 


\Prime 
WVieats 


For every Household. 


PIONEER MEAT 


MARKET. 


Brokers, Insurance, ete. 


Money to Loan on Good Security. }] 

Realty Co.|| 
| 
4 


K. M. HOLCROFT, Bow Ave. 
BOW ISLAND - ALTA 


B. 'T. Whitney, Propr. 


BUILDERS 


Who figure with us need 
no other figure. 


We have the most complete stock in Bow Island. Bring 
you that our 


us your estimates and we will convince | 

prices are right. No old stock in our goods ; all fresh 
from the mills. We can convince you we have the right 
stock at the right price. 


A SHIPMENT OF 


WILLOW POSTS 


JUST RECEIVED. 


Citizens’ Lumber Co. 


A. ELLSWORTH, 


Manager. 


1836 THE BANK OF 1911 


British North America 


75 Years in Business. Capital and Reserve Over $7,300,000 


Children’s Savings Accounts 


One of the best ways to teach your children thrift is to 
open an account for each in the Bank of British North 
America, 


A Bank Book with a good deposit marked up to start with 
an opportunity to earn a little money—and encouragement 
to save and deposit regularly, perhaps once a month, will get 
them into saving habits that will be worth thousands to 
them later in life. Now is a good time to make a start. 

Bow Island Branch - - W. E. HOPKINS, Manager. 
BURDETT, ALTA, —Sub-branch opon every Tuesday and Friday from 10 
au. to4dp.m, Business in conneetion with the Burdett branch may be trans 

sucled any business day at the Bow Island branch, 


Een 


HAVE YOU A PAINFUL CORN ? 


What any corn needs is the soothing 
influence of Putnam's Corn and! Wart 
txtractor, which in twenty-fout hours 
lifts out every root, branch and stem of 
corns and warts, no Matter of how long 
stanuing. No pai, no scar, no sore— 
just clean wholesome cure—that’s the 
way Putnam’s Painless Corn and Wart 
Extractor acts. Get a 25e, bottle. 


a T 


.. KITCHEN TRAGEDY 


“Really, Jane, 


” 


remonstrated her 
mistress, ‘‘vou must learn to be more 
careful ana test the ewgs before you 
mix them in the pudding! Now, a 
good way of testing is to take an egg 
in your hand, swing it round a few 
times, and then place it to your ear, If 
it gives out a pleasant, murmuring 
sound, you may then be quite sure that 
t is fresh and good.’’ 

Like a dutiful cook, Jane promised in 
future to obey her misstress’s instruc 
tions, and that same night there was a 
bot baked custard for dinner. 

At least, there was to have been hot 
baked custard, but at the crucial mo 
ment Jane appeared upon the 
with nothing to show but a tear-stained 
Taee 


seene 


‘Well, Jane?’’ anxiously inquired 


her mistress 
‘*Please, mum,’’ gasped the sadden 
ed servant, ‘‘there's a little something 


LEEP was knitting the ravelled 
sleeve of care, 
‘*Why not 
It's smaller, 
* * * 
RS. BEANS: 
son grows! 
Mrs. Cod: Yess he. will be in 

short spees right away, 


DR PB 


knit the hobble 
skirt? *? we suggested, 


How rapidly Emer 


RS. HOWARD+ I wonder who first 

J said ‘‘L'll eat my hat.’’ 
Miss Coward: Some woman 
who wanted to avoid paying duty, I 

fancy. 
* . . . 
\ RS, RUBBERTON: After all, one- 
. half the world doesn’t know how 
the other half lives. 

Rubberton: Never mind, dear, That's 
no fault of yours. 


~ 2 
OHN: Oh, Henry, when would 
\¢ you like to come up to the club 


to-morrow and play golt? 
Henry: Why—er—I can’t say for 
jeertain till |—er—consult my wife. 
John: All right! Let me know as soon 
jas she makes up your mind, 


new scholar)—‘‘ How 


’ | (PEACHER (to 
gone wrong. I was a-testin’ the egg, , c . 
sath . oat does it happen that your name is 
as you told me, and a-swingin’ of it] v5 ¢ 
peat” : Allen and your mother’s name is 
round, when it slipped out of my hand, Brown?’ : 
and bless if it in’t biff my police-} Nt a > ; 
i aid ie : | Little” Lad (after a  moment’s 
man » eve as he was watchin’ me] shad ign 
; | thought ‘“*Well, you see, it’s tnis 
through window An please 1 "hr 49 
+s . " wav. She married again and I didn't. 
mum eoncluded the cook, breaking : 
‘*] think it was a good] tie 3 ‘ . 
for I listened, and I heard a] ferns I feel so ill LT wish you 
‘—oh, quite a loud matmur | would not go out to day, Couldn't 
you get what you are going fo 
" | just as well to-morrow?’’ 
| ‘*Paith, an’ oi can—to-morrow 01 
: meanest man in town having/anny day | was goin’ out to get me 
lied and been duly buried, «| silf a new job.’’ 
bunch of his late acquaintances | i ee 
and neighbors were discussing the kind} FORT DODGE church once gave a 
oa ty he was | charity concert where the ve 
‘*We ought to raise a fund to build talent volunteered—the 
him a monument,’’? one man suggest-|jeading singers, elocutionists, and 
ading gers, i ts, i 
* ayy . | tors At the end of the concert the 
Rats chor ised the crowd in pro-|ohairman went up to the organ loft 
test. ‘‘Who’d g e ything to build) anq@ said to the little boy in patched 
him a monument? re clothes, who had blown the organ: 
Everybody woul 1 insiste d the|s«well, Freddie, what do we owe you 
first speaker. ‘‘We'd raise it by un-|for your work this evening?’’ The lit 


popular subscription.’’ 


GHT's.D!I 
DIABETES 


DANCING TAUGHT 


by mail at home, Waltz, Two-Step, 
Three-Step and Gavotte $1.00. Send 
for list. Success guaranteed or money 
refunded. Thousands of testimonials 
PROF. W. E. NORMAN 
984 Osborne Street, Winnipeg 


TOBACCO HABIT 


Marvelc 
fer the | 
home tres 
no public 
and a cur 


s resuits from taking his remedy 
sor habit Safe and inexpensive 

ant; no hypodermic injections 
no loss of time from business 
guaranteed. 


LIQUOR HABIT 


Address or 


consult Dr. McTaggart, 75 
Yonge st oronto, Canada 

Dr. McT art's tobacco remedy 
all desire for the weed in a few days. A 
vegetab medicine, and only requires 
touching the tongue with it occasionally. 
Price $2.00 


removes 


Dr. Martel's Female Pills 


EIGHTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


Prescribed and recommended for women’s ail- 
monts, a scientifically prepared remedy of 
proven worth. The result from their use is 
quick and permanent. For sale at all drug 
stores. 


CURED HIS LAME BACK 
West wort William, Nov. 7th, 1908, 
‘*T have been troubled with a lame 
back for the past twenty years and have 
used plasters and ointments without 
effect. At last I tried Gin Pills, which 
proved just the thing, and I would 
highly recommend them to anyone who 
has a strained or lame Back.’’ 
‘*H, Harkness,’’ 

Gin Pills act directly on the Kidneys, 
relieve the pain, neutralize Urie Acid 
which is generally formed when there 
is Kidney trouble. 

Try Gin Pills yourself before buying 
the regular 50c, boxes, Write National 


Drug and Chemical Co, (Dept. R.P.), 
Toronto, for free sample, 


is a safe, pleasant, antisepti 
liniment for reducing Varicos 
Veius to a normal condition 
healing them even after the; 
have broken, stopping the pai: 
quickly, Segueahtan the sore 
ness, restoring the cireulatios 
in a reasonable length of time 
Also a successful remedy i 
treating Varicosities, painfu 
swellings, thache, neu 
ralgia, rheumatism, ,rheum 
atic or gouty deposits, bun 
ions, corns, bruises, lame 
back, st if neck, A good rem 
edy to have in the bouse 
ease the children get a bad cut 
bruise, strain, sore throat, @ 
some painful trouble where ¢ 
good liniment would be useful 
A 


SORBINE, JR., penetrate 
ickly without cauring any WwW 
2., $2.00 ‘20x. bottle. At a 


frupettsor delivered. Rooks tree, Manufactured only by 

4. F. YOUNG P, D. F., 210 Temple St., Springfield, Mass 
LYMAN, Li, Montreal, Canadian Agents, 

tle formbhed by MANILA HOLe & WYASE CO, Wine! 

PHE AATIONAL DULG & CHEMICAL C0, Winnlpeg & 

ary i and HEADEMSON Bis. 00., Lid, Vancouver, 


|tle boy lool 


at the chairman in gen 
uine astonishment. ‘* Why, sir,’’ he 
said, ‘‘didn’t the rest of the talent give 
their services?’’ 
tees ie 
& RCHBISHOP RYAN was visiting a 
small parish in a mining district 
one day for the purpose of ad 
ministering confirmation and asked one 
nervous little girl what matrimony 
was. ‘‘It is a state of terrible tor- 
ment which those who enter are com 
pelled to undergo for a time to prepare 
them for a brighter and better world,’’ 
she said. ‘‘No, no,’’ remonstrated her 
rector; ‘‘that isn’t matrimony; that’s 
the definition of purgatory.’’ ‘‘Leave 
her alone,’’ said the archbishop; ‘‘may 
be she is right. What do you and I 
know about it?’’ 
ae, Yom) 
SCOTTISH tourist wandering a- 
bout the streets of Paris some dis- 
tanee from his -hotel.towyé hini- 
self in a maze from which he could not 
escape, and, to make things worse, he 
failed through iguorance of the lan- 
guage to get any light to guide him 
homeward, Then a happy thought 
struck him. By dint of signs he con 
cluded a bargain with a fruit hawker 
for a basket of gooseberries, and then, 
to the amazement of everybody, he 
went about shouting, ‘‘Fine Seotch 
grozers, a penny a pun’!’’ This went 
on for f while till a fellow-countryman 
rushed forward, and seizing him rough 
ly by the shoulders, asked: ‘* Man, d'ye 
think ye’re in the streets 0’ Glesca, that 
ye gang obout erying like a madman?’ 
‘*Eh!’’? he revlied, with a sense of re- 
relie®. ‘*Ye’re juist the man I wis 
looking for. D’ye ken the way to my 
hotel?’’ 


Swi le 


ERE you sick vesterdav. Mr. Roh- 
insont’’ asked the head of the 


firm. 
‘*No, sir,’’ replied the chief clerk. 
‘*Well, [ didn’t notice you at your 
desk.’’ 


‘*No, sir, I didn’t come down town.’’ 

‘‘H’m. You know the rule here, do 
you not? No employee is permitted to 
be absent without a good excuse—sick- 
ness or an accident or something of 
that sort, I can’t permit you to take 
liberties that are not enjoyed by other 
people who work in this establishment. 
I never am absent myself unless there 
is a very good reason. Did you stay 
away for pleasure or on some other 
aceount?’’ 

‘*T shall tell you the truth, Mr, Bul- 
long. It was for pleasure.’’ 

‘Bad, sir—very bad. I cannot per- 
mit it.’’ 

‘*But, let me explain, You see, my 
wife was so hoarse that she couldn’t 
talk, and I thought I’d like to spend 
the day at home.’’ 

‘‘Oh, in that ease, my boy, it’s all 
right. Pardon me if I seemed to be 
arbitrary.’’ 

* . * 

AA AKERS to his Majesty,’’ and **Im- 
ported’’ ure words that carry 
much weight to many minds, It 

is strange what a glory a foreigu label 

can east upon a commonplace article, 

The fact of a commodity having cross 

ed the water, however, is not taken 

ouite so seriously to-day as it was kome 
fifty or sixty years ago, M. C, D, Sils- 
bee gives an instance in her ‘‘A Half- 

Century in Salem,’’ 

‘*+Miss Ann M. Rust was one of the 
two milliners, She had a large collec- 
tion of finery, shelves full of handsome 
ribbons, and glass showcases of rich 
embroideries, besides the inevitable 
bonnets. 

‘Once she imported a quantity of 
exquisite French caps. The strings 
were somewhat crushed in transit across 
the ocean, The eaps were quickly dis- 
posed of. An aunt bought one, and 
Miss Rust innocently observed that a 
warm iron would make the creases all 
right. 

*¢ What!’ indignantly exclaimed the 
aunt, ‘Smooth a crease made in Paris? 
No, indeed, never!’ ’’ 


Shil 5G. 


goa siops oures 


THE REVIEW. BOW 


VIE genuine Yankee peddler passed 
out of existence with the creation 


of the ‘‘notionsstore’’; but-he was} 


a most interesting chakacter, astonish: 
irgly sharp aud freqagntly amubing. 
One such appeared in aigeneral store in 
a Southern town on offe occasion, de. 
posited his pack on the floor and ra! 
marked to the merchant: 

“*T guess I couldn't drive a trade 
with you, colonel?’’ 

“‘T' reckon you ¢aleulate just about 
right,’’ was the decided reply of the 
merehant, who had had dealings with 
Yankee poddlers on previous occasions, 
**Get out!"’ 

“Oh, well, don't get riled up—no 
harm done. Now, just look at this 
dozen genuine razor strops, easy worth 
$3—let you have ‘em for $2, eolonel.’’ 

“*T wouldnt touch any of your trash 
—you get out!’’? the merchant declar 
ed, 

“Well, now, colonel, IT always like 
you what, I'l bet you $5 that if you 
‘make an offer for them strops we'll 
make a trade,’’ 

““P'll go you,’’ said the merchant, 
‘‘and,’’ he added when the stakes had 
been put up, ‘‘T'll give you a quarter 
for the strops.’’ 

‘«They’re yourn, colonel,’’ said the 
Yankee, pocketing the wager. 


THE LAST CORNER OF CANADA 
(By W. D. Eaton) 

Not because it was the least or of 
the least importance has this Northwest 
corner of Canada been left for the last. 
Naturally those who were answering 
the call of the West settled first in the 
open fields where they could find them 
selves quickly and easily. Settlement, 
like traffic follows the line of least re- 
sistance, The settlement of the United 


States was first on the Atlantic sea 
board, Before the western outposts 
of civilization had reached mid-con 
tinent it | jumped across what was 
known as the great American desert 
and begun to pitch tents and build 


cabins on the Pacific. Across the land 
that lay between the Enst and the 
West, transcontiuental railways were 
built, and beside the iron trails settle 
ment folluwed. 

In the same way Canada is being 
conquered. The first settlement was on 
the line of the Canadian Pacific across 
the prairie provinees, later where the 


graders were building the Canadian 
Northern and later still where the path 
finders were setting pegs for the Grand 
Trunk Pacific. At first the settlement 
was slow, then it quickened at the touch 
of trarsportation and by the time the 
new transcontinental line was through 
the rush was on. Even as the path 
finders blazed the trail through the} 
wills of Central British Columboa, set 
lers, adventurers, prospectors and land 
grabbers swarmed in along that trail 
until a considerable portion of the 
fertile valleys of British Columbia has 
changed bands. With only a fraction 


of the resources of this great province 
eveloned, with ner mineral regions and 
gold fields barely prospected, with her 
timber wealth and fisheries almost un- 
touched, British Columbia added last 
year. $100,000,000 to the wealth of the 
world, 

Now that the road, or at least the 
engineers who are laying out the road 
have reached Prince Rupert, the Ameri- 
can financiers are turning their atten- 
tion to the Athabasca and to that great 
‘nhexplored “empire “known “as the Mac: 
kenzie River basin. Longer and wider 
than the Mississippi valley country, 
with more native resources than most 
sections of this size, this North coun- 
try is sure to call the capitalists, the 
explorer and the settler within the 
near future. Already two railways 
have been projected in that direction | 
and at least two others are looking that 
way. Apart from the agricultural re- 
sources, vast and valuable of them- 
selves, here is a country capable of 
creating tonnage for water and rail 


transportation almost amazing in vol- 
ume. The potentialities of the Peace, 
the Athabasca and the Mackenzie 
River countries are so enormous that 
a plain description of what is here to 
be seen, to be had and handled would 
read like a romance, And, as if to aid 
in the transportation of these raw ma- 
terials from this teaming hinter-land, 
nature has provided a system of water- 
ways, river and lake, of almost ines- 
timable value to the future generations 
who will people the plains and find 
homes among the fir-clad hills of this 
far North West. 

Old Hudson’s Bay factors know the 
wealth of these wilds, and they have 
kept the secret for centuries, hugging 
it as a miner bugs his horded gold to 
his hungry breast. Ancient mariners, 
nosing inland from Behring Sea, have 
seen, but they are a silent lot and the 
world is little wiser because of their 
gossip; but lately husky fur-traders, 
hardy pioneers and daring adventurers 
panting for the New as the hart pant- 
eth for the water-brook, have pene- 
trated to the heart of this royal region 
and the secret is out. 

And now that the secrets of those 
‘‘Silent Places’? have been found out, 
money, the one thing essential to the 
development of a new country, will flow 
in freely and in a little while the wild 
geese winging their way to these north- 
ern nesting grounds will be startled by 
the wild ery of the iron horse, skirting 
the marshy margins of their mating 
grounds, 

And a little later, the placid waters 
of the great lakes and the mighty riv- 
ers of the north shall feel the throb 
of the screws of freight boats and feel 
the swift passage of electric lighted ex- 
cursion steamers, from whose decks 
tourists will watch romping wild 
things playing upon the shore and the 
deer family feeding on the lily pods. 

Apart from the opening of a’ new 
wonderland for tourists, the building of 
the first railway line to these great 
waterways will make possible the de- 
velopment of traffic which shall mean 
more for Alberta, Eamonton and Cal- 
gary, than the Hudson Bay Road will 
mean to Manitoba and to Winnipeg. 
Leaving aside for the moment the 
treasures that time will reveal, there 
are mountains of rock salt and other 
mountains so mineralized as to affect 
the workings of the compass on the 
waters that thread these wilds, For a 
century or more natural gas has been 
escaping along these great waterways. 
There are miles, acres at least, of as- 
phalt, Also there are coal, copper, 
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Mothers can easily know when their 
children are troubled with worms, and 
they lose no time in applying the best 
of " remedies—-Mother Graves’ Worm 
Exterminator, 


ISLAND, ALBERTA 


Spent Four Hundred Dollars 


Useful Around the Farm 


The thickness of the hairy covering 
of the skin varies with the different 
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It is amazing that the railroad, the| Very uncomfortable exposes them to) 4 Qlags—First, Dalton 
various diseases, especially pulmonary towned by J. uu Pickering; 2nd, Dr. 

wee of all kinds, £>|sloeum, owned by G. C. Porter; 8ré, 

* ipping will overcome these coudi-| pire Bells, owned by Geo. Timney. 

ons or nearly so, »B Class—First, Annex Jr. owned by 


‘Taking it all in all, the benefit of . 9 
clipping horses even in this eold cli- ON etl pa Petar i oe 


mate cannot be overrated, provided it 2. Si 
transportation is too evident to be left|it not accompanied by érivainal negli- Werte ath] Bertwood ned 
to politicians, The secret is out, the gence, such as driving hard and then al. |p Hill; 2nd Riley Gresd’ ow ca 
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Teele 1 horse loses animal heat very rapidly, Yat the first day's meetin at Cal 
PICTURES OF LOVE a condition very beneficial while at! ry, Alberta au extibition "wihe wil 
My Bella is a charming maid, work, but needing clothing while at fo made by General H., owned by, W 
One of the fairest of earth’s crea-|T°8t, IM Parslow of Calgary, and driven and 
Viren: If a little care is taken you will find) trained by Geo. Haag of the same ci 
Brown eyes, brown hair, a trifle staid, | YOUr horse will do better, look better 7 . A diy of id 
Well off, and with ‘attractive fea-|8"4 feel better clipped than unclipped. 
tures; ark 
She is a thing without a taint; 
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great Baye and civilizer nas not 
reached into this treasure house of the 
north, This wealth belongs to Alberta 
and-it would be a pity if political exig- 
ency should decree that it remain a 
closed book, But it will not. The call is 
too etreng, too persistent, the need of 


EXHIBITION SPEED PROGRAM 
Raymond Dale, of South Qu’Apelle, _The speed programme for the Win 
Saskatchewan, passed through Winni-|/Pe& — Bow Canadian — Industrial 
Is that she thinks that she can paint; |P°8 0m his way to England to wateh Exhibition, has been issued during the 
It’s very funny. the progress being made by Kel D'Or, week, and its list of events reflects the 
: his Saskatchewan. bred colt, which is) COUStant improving — tendency of the 
entered for the Epsom Derby, Mr. | Speed committee from the directorate, 
Dale feels assured he has a starter and| Messrs. A, C. MeRae, 0. W.. Graham, 
looks for getting great things from his Chas. Little, 1. M, Ross, D. R. Sprague, 
colt on the English turf, jHugh Sutherland, Aldermen Adama, 
Several western buyers attended the | Dowglas and Potter, H. ©, Spurgeon 
repository sale at Toronto, H. Me-|®2d W. H. Hatch, 

Lenagen got a load of nineteen and| This year racing will be held continu 


Truth is an attribute I prize; 
But in the processes of wooing, 
When she displays to my shocked eyes 
Some dreadful daub that she was ‘do- 
ing, 
I praised it warmly on the spot; 
I called it great—but meant to flat- 


ter; shipped them to Swift Current, Sask, | USly from Thursday, July 13 to Thurs 
It was a lie, but I did not W. 8. McGrath, Yorkton, Sask., also | @#y July 20th, thus bringing the meet 
Think it would matter, brought a load and Charles Mason |i@& under the seven day rule of the 


West. M. B. Bowke, Battleford, Sask. Dominion act (Miller Law), Thirty 
took a load, while I. Snir, Oxbow. two events are programmed, for which 
Sask., was content with a nice looking ®" “ggregate purse of $22,900. is hun 
lot..of ten: up. This is three thousand dofars in 

Entry forms are now. being distri. | OX¢e88 of any former year, and effee 
tributed for the meeting to be held at |{M@lly upholds Winnipeg's claim of 
North Battleford, Sask., June 26-28 holding the richest half-mile race meet 
Good purses are offered and the dates | i" America, 
have been selected so that the horses| The blue ribbon event of the big 
can take in the meeting at Saskatoon, |@eeting will be the Merchant's Purse 
July: 14, . '| Free-for-All, on the closing day of the 

Joe Carsoh, a Winnipeg horseman, | ™eeting, which will divide $2,500 be 
has purchased Goldie S., a fast ma-| ‘Wee? the winners, 


Nor did it then. But ever since 
We told our love (with some emo- 
tion) 
Fate has inspired her to evince 
The breadth and depth of her devo- 
tion 
With gifts—not goods of silver, gold, 
And such—not even an umbrella— 
But pictures, awful to behold; 
O Arabella! 


I have a ‘‘Spring’’ which makes one 


ore The Hota Kee 

creep, ‘ | P 

‘Autumn’? (the trees alone are|tizee Pacer, from 8. B. Cuthbert, of ers’ Stake, Monday, 2:20 trot or 2:15 
muddy), Portage la Prairie. The price paid was PAc® 18 Worth $2,000, as is also the 


$1,050. Mr. Carson will enter her in 
the stake events this year when she will 
be driven by Barney Barnes. | dred dollars is hung up for the Grain 
Announcement of a Futurity and Exchange Stake, Friday, 2:10 or 2:05 
Derby to be held at Edmonton, Alberta, | and there are nine thousand dollar 
in 1914 have been made. A purse of stakes oF purees. Notable amoag thoes 
$3,500 is guaranteed for the futurity | “"° the Manufacturers’ Stake and Red 
and $1,000 for the Derby, entries for, River, Purse, opening day; the latter 
both closing Dee. 31, 1911. The fu- for this season’s starters; the Assini 
turity is open to foals born in Canada, boine Stake and the Commereia] Tra 
Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana,| Y¢!¢?8’ Stake Saturday; the classic 2:24 
A payment of $2 must be made at the|''t oD Monday, Pioneers’ day, whicb 
time of nomination with a. further pay- has been named the Kildonan stake: 
ment of $5 in March 1912, $10 in July,|®"d the Merchants’ Purse, Wednesday. 
$10 in  ecember, with final payments The usual amateur and ruahing 
w ragevo-GTD-UME BI, TESPNE LVEly, | ven wt prominence, 
for saéere and trotters. The stake races close April 15, har 
The Driving Club of Edmonton,| "88 purses July 1, and the running 
Alta., has completed a series of five , PUrses the day before each race. 
ice meetings having had A, B and C| The race meeting will again be under 
class races every afternoon for five the active direction of Chas. L. Trimble 
weeks in succession, The fastest time than whom no more popular superin 
in A Class was made by Dalton Me- tendent of speed has ever been seen in 
Carthy, whose record was 1:10% J. the West. 
H. Pickering being the owner. Dr. 
Mae, owned by W. G. Robinson, made 


JUST ONE WOMAN 


Chamber of Commerce Stake, 2:18 or 


8 ; s vhie ; wt as oy iti 
ome things which I believe are sheep, 2:08, on Citizens’ Day, Fifteen hun 


And something which she calls a 
**Study,’’ 
‘*Dawn on the sands,’’ in fleshly pink, 
A pair of blue seas and a green one, 
And a weird cow, which makes you 
think 
She’s never seen one, 


My humble walls were once belight 
With works of some artistic merit: 
Some bought, because they pleased the 

sight; 

Some, I was unlucky to inherit; 
Those well-loved friends have vanighed 
~~ nowy = Pas aps 8 

Others with 

faces, 
Headed by that infernal cow, 
Usurp their places, 


strange and atartling 


It may be, as my friends declare, 
I err in being too fastidious, 
But can the eye that holds her fair, 
See that her work is naught but 
hideous? t 
And, tho’ I try to bear in mind 
The thought that love is blind, or 
should be, 
I am not blind—I ean’t be blind— 
I wish I could be. 


FACT PARACRAPHS FROM 
EVERY CLIME, 


Nickel and bismuth both have the 


veculiar property of expanding as 
hey cool 


Brass is the best reflector of heat 


And yet, when Bella roams unchecked f any metal, 
About the room where hang those _ Three negroes have received the 
pictures, ‘ Victoria Cross. 


And stands admiring the effect, 
I clean farget my private strictures; 
The simple fact that she is nigh 
Seems to improve their aspect vastly; 
It’s when the artist isn’t by 
That they’re so ghastly 


At the level of the sea 100 cubic 
inches of air weigh 31 grains. 
M. de Vallyer established a nenny 


; post in France as eary as 16 
Mrs. Louis Delorme who was always] . The dome of the Ubeertheody ai 


tired and nervous and suffered from|Grenwich is made of i - 

Backache, tells how she found a cure} Chocolate is served 16 pep in 
St. Rose du Lac, Man., April 3 (Spe-] the churches of Mexico. 
cial).—The story of Mrs, Louis De Carrier pigeons fly in calm weather 
lorme, a well-known and highly respect-| @*, aN average rate of 1,200 yards a 
00 sasidens ot this place, is identical wit ay ‘ 
with that o thousands of other wo tis said by anatomis' 4 
men in Canada. It is all the more in-| ar better with their ve mom 
teresting on that account. She was| Sweden and Spain have the fewest 
tired, Bervoss aud wore out, Dodd’s| Hen residents, 

idney Pills cur er, "age insu i i 

ve sarees far five years from Baek- Germany. Fanse Jpcompalsery, ip 
ache and too frequent urinations, which| Officers of the civil service i 
destroyed my sleep,’’? Mrs, Delorme| 5°Uth Wales must ev gy By aa 
states. ‘‘My head would ache, and I}, Salt works employes are said to be 
was always tired and nervous. My|!™mune from cholera and scarlet- 
limbs were heavy, and I had a drag- fever, 
ing sensation across the loins. Dodd’s| A watch ticks 157,000,000 times 1n 


Kidney Pills made me well. _I used in} 4 year, and t 
all ten boxes, but they fixed me one miles me, daienle: erawel 9.5588 


Thousands of other Canadian wo- catcinaiiieeniee iait ak Sa 
men who have not used Dodd’s Kidney 


Pills are in just the condition Mrs,| Time Has Tested 4 
Delorme was in before she used them.]} Eclectric Oil has Sere: Manes 
that he be properly stabled, fed, exer- Thousands of others who were in that] upwards of thirty years and in that 
eised, clothed and groomed. The latter|Condition and who used Dodd's Kidney|time it has proved a blessing to thous 
is often neglected, and as a conse-| Pills, are now well and strong, ands, It is in high favor Fah hout 
quence the coat becomes rough and We learn from the experiences of] Canada and its exeellence has rried 
coarse and the pores of the skin get others, and those experiences teach us|its fame beyond the seas. Jt has no 
clogged with dirt, grease, ete. he that the -weary and worn women of]equal in the whole list of linimente. 
animal grows dismal, becomes hide Canada can find relief in Dodd’s Kid-|If it were double the price it would be 
bound, lice thrive and multiply, ecze- | B°Y Pills, a cheap liniment, : 


ma, mange, ‘‘eracked heels’’ pruritis, 
F 
“ DISTEMPER fautictiunares 


grease heels and many other aliments 
oceur directly or indirectly due to ne- 
Sure cure and positive preventi 
age are infected or vexpaned.” Liquid, ones nee eae ny ae 


WHO CAN SAY ‘‘DODD’S KIDNEY 
PIuLS MADE ME WELL!’’ 


The Horseman 


INCE the practice of 
horses was introduced it has 

_ grown in favor each year, re- 
ceiving its strongest endorsement from 
men who are best qualified to judge as 
to its relative advantage and worth. 
That properly employed clipping has 
been conducive of a great deal of 
good there can be no doubt. Anything 
that is of proven benefit to the comfort, 
health and vigor of the horse, thus add- 
ing to his usefulness, beauty and value, 
is always welcome to horse owners and 
horse lovers. For a horse to be kept 
in a high state of health it is necessary 


clipping 


time, ete, : 
In these cases, clipping is the reme- 

ay. Many of the troubles mentionea 

above will disappear, or if not, will 


glect or ignorant grooming, such ne- 
glect being due usually to difficulty of 
grooming a long-tailed horse, lack of 

on the Blood and Gla expels the 

poay Cures Distemper in Doge and Bheep, and Oha nirgh rn ow 
sargest selling live stock remedy. Cures La Grippe ameng hum 


ne kidney remedy. 50¢ and $1 a bottle; $6 a 


beings and is a fi 
$11 « dozen. Cut this out. Keep it. Show it to 


; r ij A druggist, whe 
yield very readily to treatment. ; will get it for you, Free booklet, '‘Distemper, Causes Cures.”” 
The siin is the great eliminating DISTRIBUTORS—ALL WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS 


organ of the body; pure blood de- 
pends. largely upon a portestiy heal- 
thy skin, with open and active pores. 


SPOHN MEDICAL CO., Chemists and Bacteriologisis, GOSHEN, IND., U.S.A. 


a 


They “Cleanse While They Cure,— 
The vegetable compounds of which 
Parmelee’s Vegetable Pills are com- 
posed, mainly dandelion and mandrake, 
clear the stomach and intestines of de- 
leterious matter and restore the de- 
ranged organs to healthful action, 
Hence they are the best remedy for 
indigestion available today. A trial 
of them will establish the truth of this 
assertion and do more to convinee the 
ailing than anything that can be writ: | 
ten of these pills, 


FOR THAT NEW HOUSE 


Sackett Plaster Board 


The Empire Brands of Wall Plaster 


Manufactured only by 


The Manitoba Gypsum Co., Ltd. 


Winnipeg, Man, 


So many of my friends have asked 


me how the large polar bears were cap. 
tured which I brought back from my 
recent nunting e ition in the Arctic 
rogiona and presented to the New York 
Toological Society, that I am tempted 
to gratify a desire that is perfectly 
natural, 

On Saturday, July 30, at three 
o’elock in the morning, in one of the 
small bays of Ellesmereland, about the 
seventy-seventh parallel, we sighted a 
largo r on the ice, a mile or two 
ahead. He stood on the very, edge of 
am enormous pan of ice which extend. 
ad some two miles back to the shore. 
The lofty mountains of the mainland, 
furrowed with enormous glaciers, made 
a beautiful background, and the cold 
midnight sun, ‘together with the Aretic 
calm, eompleted a picture that any man 
would remember to his dying day. 

The bear stood with his long neck 
thrust well forward, trying to get our 
seont. Probably he never had seen a 
man before. We headed almost straight 
for him, and when the ship hit the ice 
a hundred yards to the left, he took 
to the water like a duck. 

One of the most remarkable thin 
about a polar bear is his cleverness in 
diving froma pan-ice. The most dif- 
fieult dive for an expert swimmer to 
make is from something almost at a 
level with the water. The bear makes 
& more beautiful dive than I have ever 
seen made by a human swimmer, and 
when he glides into the water he leaves 
hardly a ripple behind him, They can- 
not stay under water very long, how- 
ever, as we found when pursuing them 
with the launches, 

We quickly decided to take that bear 
alive, and after cutting him off from 
the ice we lowered our launch and 
started in pursuit. Although these 
are able to stay in the water for hours 
they are not very fast swimmers, and 
we very easily overtook our quarry. 
When we ran close up to him he turn- 
ed to fight, and then we threw a rope 
lasso over his head, took a turn on 
a cleat and started to tow him to the 
ship. His struggles were something ter- 
rifie, and in a moment he had thrown 
the rope off his neck and was free. Re- 
eoiling our rope, we threw it and 
caught him again, and again he fought 
hia way out of the noose to freedom, 
This was repeated many times, He 
rarely stayed in the rope for more 
than three or four minutes at a time, 
as the noose would slip over his small 
head very easily, and we would be com- 
pelled to go back and start all over 
again, 

Finally, however, the rope held, and 
we succeeded in getting the bear to 
the ship, when our men swung out the 
large crane or derrick, operated vy a 
powerful steam winch, to hoist him 
aboard. When we passed the rope to 
the hands on deck we were compelled 
to hold the animal very tightly to keep 
him from climbing into the launch. 
Presently it seemed to me that the 
bear was choking, “and l-ordered—the 
trope loosened at once. Too late! His 
eyes were glassy, and he was stone 
dead, 

This unfortunate experience taught 
me something, however, in the art of 
catching large bears, and I decided to 
ase different tactics the next time. At 
the same time we diseovered that the 
eages bought from an anim&l dealer in 
New York were too small, the dealer 
evidently thinking we intended to catch 
cubs, whereas, in reality, we were ex- 
pecting to capture bears weighing from 
900 to 1,100 pounds. The first mistake 
we made in getting the rope squarely 
around the neck of the animal, so I 
decided that the next bear we roped I 
would leave the noose slack until we 
had gotten his forelegs through it, 
when we could hoist him on board and 
jower him into the hold without any 
danger of choking him. 

On Thursday, August 4, we sighted 
a large bear that the Eskimos took to 
be a female, but which proved to be 
the large male bear now in the Zoo- 
jogical Park, swimming among the 
small broken pans. We lower the 
launch and started after him. We had 
considerable difficulty in- getting close 
to him, as he would gain on us very 
rapidly whenever he crossed over a pan 
which we were compelled to go round, 
Finally, however, we succeeded in cut- 
ting him off by running between him 
a | the pan for which he was making. 
Just then a very laughable thing oc- 
enrred, Cxpt. Bartlett, who was steer- 
ing the launch, was sitting on one side, 
at the wheel, When the bear saw that 
te was cut off from the pan, he dove, 
sad we thought he would come up at 
the other side of the boat, This, how- 
ever, was not in his mind, and he camo 


boat a terrible blow just about a foot 
ander Capt. Bartlett. Bartlett gave one 
wild jump across the boat, not even 
taking time to change his sitting posi- 
tion, and landed very neatly on the seat 
of the other side, 

The bear seemed to have an idea of 
getting into the launch, and we had 
to punch him away with the boat hook. 
Finally we suceeeded in roping him, 
and this time I took good care to leave 
the rope slack until he had put his fore- 
iegs through it, when I took a turn with 
our end of the rope around a cleat just 
ay the bear was busy climbing. out on 
the ice, In the excitement we had neg- 
lected to reverse the engine, and when 
he got out on the ice he very, nearly 
took ‘the launch with him. ‘o have 
a 900 or 1,000-pound bear fastened to 
your launch and dragging you out on 
the iee, under a full head of steam, is 
not a very pleasant position to be in, 
At this time the bear could very easily 
have gotten into the launch, 

Finally, however, we succeeded in 
slacking away the rope, got the engine 
going astern, and gradually started to 
drag the animal into the water, It 
was a wonderful sight to see this enor- 
mous brute with a strong rope just be- 


8Slhis head with the boat hook had 


up directly alongside, and smashed the | 


turning the launch around and getting 
it going ahead toward the ship, halt 
4 mile distant. The way he churned 
the water, and twisted and surged, was 
really thrilling, but he had left the ice 
pans forever, 

We signalled the ship to move into 
open water, as we needed plenty of sea 
room in which to handle our bear, havy- 
ing had all the experience we wanted 
in the broken ice, 


After we had gotten some 200 or 300 
yards away from the pan-ice, the big 
brute succeeded in getting out of the 
cope, and | was compelled to rope him 
again. This time he would not keep 
his head high enongh out of the water 
to enable me to get the rope over him, 
40 We were compelled to run up close 
and hang the noose on the end of the 
boat hook, By dropping the noose over 
his head and carefully allowing it to 
stay slack until he had gotten one or 
both legs through, we at last succeed- 
ed in getting him fast once more, and 
started to the ship, but not, however, 
before he had made one or two un- 
successful attempts to climb into the 
launch, The placing of the noose over 
its 
disadvantages, and was rather danger- 
ous, because we were compelled to go 
very close to the bear. 


We towed him to the ship, swung out 
the crane, fastened the hook onto the 
rope, and in the twinkling of an eye 
Mr. Green, the mate, had hoisted him 
high into the air and swung him over 
the ship's deck, This caused a wild 
stampede among the Eskimos, who 
were perfectly familiar with the 
strength and power of a full-grown 
male polar bear. Willing hands were 
at the tackls of the derrick, however, 
and in another moment we had the 
roaring, raging monster over the hatch 
of number ore ndld. As sour as he 
had been gently lowered, all hands 
mate a wild’rush for the hatch to have 
a look at our pet. 

We found him = surprisingly cool, 
merely sitting on his haunches, growl- 
ing, and making the champing noise 
peculiar to bears when angry. The rope 
was still around him, but no weight 
being on it, the noose was quite loose, 
and as soon as he moved around it fell 
off. % 

The next day, to my surprise, our 
captive ate small pieces of bread and 
meat that were thrown down to him. 
Then the question arose, how were we 
going to get him into the cage? We 
needed some of the coal under the bear 
to keep the ship trimmed. It was a 
very serious situation, as the firemen 
did not show any willingness to go 
down for the coal. At once we set 
to work to knock our small cages to 
pieces, and to build a larger one, some 
ten feet long and six feet Yroad and 


high. We used the iron bars for the 
door, and the sheet iron for the bot- 
tom. 


After starving our bear fer four or 
five. days,.we placed _tresh water j 
the cage and lowered it down to him, 
He started directly in, but tho sailor 
who was working the trap door let it 
drop too soon, and the bear held it up 
with his back while he backed out, 


This episode seemed to make the bear 
very angry, for he jumped upon the 
top of the cage, and found that he 
could put his head and forepaws over 
the edge of the hatch and onto the 
deck, 

And again there was a wild stampede 
of Eskimos, sailors and dogs, for it 


looked as if he surely would be up on 


the deck in an instant. In the ex- 
citement, Michael, the wheelman, left 
the wheel, and for a moment everything 
was in a state bordering on panic. 

At this point one of the sailors did a 
very brave thing, He ran up and 
struck the bear heavily over the head 
with a deck mop, whereupon, after giv- 
ing a savage growl, the animal went 
back into the hold. It was fortunate 
that he did so, for had he gone over 
board in the heavy sea that was run- 
ning it would have been impossible to 
have stopped and picked him up, and 
we would have been compelled to shoot 
him, 

Immediately we hoisted the cage out, 
and waited another twenty-four hours, 
when it was again lowered with a good 
supply of walrus meat and fresh water, 
as before. This was quite enough for 
‘*Silver King’’ (as we named him), and 
in he went. Without taking time to 
untie the rope that held the trap-door, 
we cut it; the door fell into ean and 
our bear was in his cage. in the 
steam winch was brought into play, and 
we soon had both cage and bear hoist- 
ed on deck, 

As the crowd of Eskimos and sailors 
collected around in front of the cage, 
the bear made terrible hinges at them; 
and every time he lunged at the bars 
it was impossible for the Eskimos to 
stand still, They simply had to break 
and run. 

Everything went well until we struck 
warm weather, and started washing him 
off with the deck hose every morning, 
Althougn he had quieted down, this 


morning ablution business did not suit | 


him at all, and then it was that he 
made up his mind to get out. The 
construction of the cage was much too 
light, and on a dozen different ocea- 
sions he very nearly succeeded in es- 
caping, It was terrifying to see him 
grab hold of the smooth side of the 
cage with his teeth and tear out splint- 
ers a foot long. This we finally over. 
came by nailing a board over each hole, 
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we found that the bear really had his 
head and shoulders out. With the aid 
of a stout boat-hook we succeeded 
however, in driving him back in, and 
soon had the hole boarded up. After 
this we always kept a ege: watching 
the bear, day and night; and I believe 
we must have driven several thousand 
nails into the sides of that cage. Af- 
ter our arrival at City Island T always 
kept my big .401 Winchester handy in 
ease of an emergency. 


After Dr. Hornaday and his men un- 
loaded the bear at City Island, an 
amusing thing happened. The police 
captain of the precinet through which 
they were going to take the bear got 
very much worried for fear he would 
get out, especially after IT explained 
to him that the 32-calibre revolvers his 
officers were carrying would only serve 
to get him well stirred up. He asked 
mo if IT would loan him a real gun, 
which I was very welling to do; and 
after he had called in one of his of- 
ficers IT gave him a long discourse on 
how to load and fire a .401 Winchester. 
A half hour afterwards, seeing the of- 
fieer parading up and down the dock 
with the rifle, much to the admiration 
of several hundred men and boys, T de- 
cided to see if he still remembered his 
instructions. I said to him: ‘‘Suppos- 
ing the bear got out, and you wanted 
to shoot him, how would you go about 
it?’’ Pointing to the safety catch on 
the side, he said: ‘*T would push the 
jigger over, and pull the trigger.’’ As 
T had purposely not placed any eart- 
ridges in the barrel, he could not have 
done any great execution, 


for this somewhat lengthy article on 
eatching my bear. I am not an author, 
and probably never will be one, so I 
hope they will look upon my article 
with the greatest indulgence.—By Paul 
J. Rainey, in the New York Zoological 
Society’s Bulletin, 


! CAPTURING A CROCODILE 


It is known that a crocodile will 
sometimes leave a river stocked with 
food, explore for miles an unsuitable 
tributary, and then wander inland un- 
til it finds a pool. 

In this way three crocodiles once 
found their way to Tai-ping Lake, in 
the Malay Peninsula, So long as they 
confined their attention to the fish and 
un occasional duck, no one objected to 
their presence, but when one of them 
began to take sheep off the bank as 
they came down to drink, it was felt 
that the saurian ought to be extermin- 
ated, and an Englishman and his ser- 
vant made the attempt. 

Obtaining a dugout, they paddled in- 
to deep water. The servant was al- 
ready barefoot, and the Englishman 
himself took off his shoes and stock- 
ings, so taat his bare feet might have 
as good a hold as possible on the smooth 
bottom of the canoe. A bait was at- 
tached to a heavy rattan, and soon a 
tug and a plunge indicated that the 
crocodile was fast to one end. Imme- 
diately the canoe began to move 
througu the water. After a protract- 
ed struggle the Englishman managed to 
get the crocodile within a few yards 
of the canoe. At one moment the open 
jaws would surge out of the broken 
water and snap together in unpleasant 

Oximity—to-t '; 
moment the heavy tail would swing 
free of the water, and with the weight 
of a falling pole would hit the side of 
the canoe a blow that made it shiver. 

As the crocodile surged close to the 
canoe, and the open mouth appeared 
above the water, the servant slipped a 
noose of stout cord over the upper jaw 
and pulled it tight, some six inches be- 
hind the point of its nostrils. Then, 
with a quick twist of his wrist, he 
slipped the slack of the cord around 
under the lower jaw. 
tight, and the teeth of each jaw press- 


cord around the clinched mouth. 
Another noose was slipped 
fore leg. 
animal’s side, 
line over the 


over a 


ereature’s back and 


noosed and tied together the two hind 


a 
he effect he had achieved was won 
derful. In a few minutes he had trans- 
formed a ravening water-devil into a 
trussed-up mummy and his only wea 
pon had been three pieces of box cord, 
The beast was afterwards despatched 
and the servant received the govern- 
ment reward, 


USEFUL HINTS ON POULTRY 


The value of mustard for laying hens 
is fast becoming recognized. Give one 
teaspoonful to the soft food for every 
Sight or ten hens. It is claimed that 
it will not do the same harm as pep: 
per, and that it will cause a great in- 
crease in your egg yield. Do not use 
it in the breeding pen, but only for 
your laying pullets, the eggs of which 
you use for eating, not for hatching. 

Clover meal is a great aid to egg 
production; it also increases the rich 
ness of the eggs, Mix a little with the 
soft food daily, 

In mating up your breeding pens see 
that all your stoek birds are in a 
healthy condition; if you require strong 
birds you must piek out your soundest 
,and most vigorous birds to breed from. 
Mature stock always produces the 
strongest chickens, 

Here is a hint on curing gapes, As 
soon 48 you see a young chicken gap 
ing, put it into a basket, and cover the 
basket with a cloth. Now, either smoke 
strong tobacco yourself or get someone 
that does, and have the smoke blown 
into the basket, The result will be that 


with large spikes through it; but ‘‘Sil-|the chicken will cough up the gape 


ver King'’ was very clever about bit-| worms in a few minutes, 


You must 


ing around those spikes, and never, to,‘‘smoke’’ the chicken until you can 


my knowledge, did he seratch himself, 

One night during a terrible storm the 
cage broke loose, and as the water was 
running free of the decks, it looked as 
if he was surely going overboard. The 
alarm was sounded, and the entire crew 
turned out to help secure the cage. 
After heaving the ship to and slowing 


! 


hardly see it for smoke, Do not leave 
it too long in the smoke, or it will suf- 
foeute. Seatter air-slacked lime about 
the hen-house, and put a piece of cam 
phor the size of a pea in their drink- 
ing water; then forget all about gapes, 
T have cured thousands in this way, 
For years I used to have diffieulty 


I ask the indulgence of my readers’ 


He drew the cord 


ed home into the sackets of the other, 
The servant now grasped the point of 
the long, narrow head with one hand, 
and with the other rapidly wound the 


It pulled the leg up to the 
The servant slipped the 


caught up the other fore leg. Then he 


; ‘ ite the rope and/ting on the well-deck, and making the | off. Now I use very hot water, make 
fo. ow ine i | aay er the ood old cage fast, Another time, while mM it very thiek, and then thin off with 
Rap, 28 motor in the launch did not|at supper, a sailor put his head in at coil oil, This sets niece and hard, In 
0 back on us, and we steadily and,the door and with a respectful salue | using color wash you can use whiten 
: ly dragged him toward the edge. |said, ‘‘Sir, the bear is out!’’ Someone | ing, 4 little blue, and a few drops of 
Pinail ont ng that the inevitable was said, very sensibly, ‘‘Please close the,carbolie acid, Mix this with hot water 

any» with a vicious growl he lunged door!’ to which you have added some size. 
into th water and started for the | It seemed rather dangerous to go/'This prevents the color coming off on 
‘nto h e jdown on the well-deck, as it was a very] your clothes every time you touch it 
wane ‘Gid not have much difficulty in dark night. However, we got some*lan-| It is a good sanitary wash, suitable for 
RB A out, except when we were terns, and hurrying down to the eage hen aud pigeon houses, 


| 
hi 4 his fore shoulders, He would rear | her down a bit, they sueeeeded in | my lime wash; it used to slake 


When they are thoroughly dry, I am 
a firm believer in removing the echick- 
ens from under the hen, te gives her 
a chance to cover the other eggs, and 
it gives more room for the late comers. 
I always provide a warm basket and 
a piece of flannel, transfer the chicks 
into the basket and put the basket 
near the stove. I have tried leaving 
them all under the hen, A careful, hen 
is quite safe if left undisturbed, but 
a clumsy hen will kill them if she gets 
too many under her. When all are 
hatched, carefully put back the chick- 
ens, after removing all old shells, It 
pays to give a little attention to these 
details, 

Young chickens require no food for 
the first twenty-four hours. I generally 
feed a dry chick feed composed of 
canary millet, coarse oatmeal, cracked 
wheat, groats and cracked corn. But 
for the first feed or two IT recommend 
just the coarse oatmeal. I do not ad- 


vocate hard-boiled egg nor any sort 
food. Bowel trouble is hardly ever 
known in chickens fed on hard, dry 
feed. 


Always give plenty of fresh water 
to all \poultry, either chickens or ma- 
ture stock. 


TO SAVE THE ANTELOPE 


Game Warden Rush, of the Wichita 
Game Refuge in the State of Oklahoma, 
has informed the Department of Agri- 
culture of the United States of the re 
ceipt in good condition of eight head 
of antelope, which came from the na- 
tional herd in the Yellowstone Park. 
Through tne generosity of members of 
the Boone and Crockett Club, of New 
York, funds were furnished for cap- 
turing and transporting these animals 
from Wyoming to Oklahoma. The news 
of the arrival of the antelope at their 
destination has been received with 
satisfaction by the department officials, 
who are much interested in the attempt 
to ‘eyed this interesting game ani- 
mal, 

The prong-horned antelope is unlike 
any other antelope on the face of the 
earth, and has so many peculiarities 
that naturalists class it in a family 
by itself. Formerly existing by thou- 
sands on the open Western plains, it 
has now been so reduced in numbers 
that its extinetion is certain in the 
very near future unless protection is 
given to the few remaining. It does 
not do well east of the Mississippi, and 
cannot be successfully bred in eaptivi- 
ty; but it thrives if allowed to roam 
practically free within large enclosures 
and under conditions closely approach- 
ing natural ones. 

In 1908 the Biological Society esti- 
mated that the total number of antelope 
in the United States had been reduced 
to 17,000. Of these about 10,000 were 
in Montana, Wyoming, and the Yellow- 
stone National Park, and the remain 
ing 7,000 were distributed in twelve 
other States, 

On the Wichita Game Refuge it is 
hoped that the antelope. will find them- 
selves in surroundings suited to their 
increase, The Wichita is really a na- 
tional forest, and Game Warden Rush 
acts as its supervisor and attends to 
all the business involved in its admin- 
istration. But one the Wichita, which 
was set aside by act of Congress as a 
national game refuge Because of its 
special suitability for the wild crea 
tures of the plains and lower Rocky 
Mountain regions, the importance of 
the game work has overshadowed the 
ordinary uses of a national forest. 
There are over one hundred aal fifty 
national forests in the United States, 
but only two national game re*nges. 

This does not mean that outside of 
these refuges the gume on the national 
forests is not protected, for the nation 
al forest officers are uniformly instruct 
ed to see that the game laws of the 
various States are observed on their 
forests, in so far as they can do this 
in justice to their other duties, Many 
of the forest officers are regularly ap 
pointed deputy State game wardens, 
and it is the policy of the Department 
of Agriculture to encourage their act 
ing in this capacity when they can do 
so without prejudice to their work as 
forest officers. They are not, however, 
expected to go off into the forests in 
order to enforce the game laws of the 
States, nor can theyemake enforcement 
of game laws their principal oceupa 
tion. The work of a forest officer in 
looking after Uncle Sam’s affairs gen- 
erally insures his being a pretty busy 
man, and what he does in enforcing 
game laws can only be incidental to 
selling timber, protecting the forests 
from fires, looking after grazing mat- 
ters, and responding to the various 
other calls which use of the forests 
by the publie involves, 

Ordinarily, game matters pertain to 
the States, and not to the national gov 
ernment, The State preseribes when 
and under what conditions game may 
be killed. If it desires to prohibit the 
killing of game in certain parts of the 
State, in order that the game may breed 
there, and these parts of the States 
are within the national forests, the 
government co-operates with the State 
to earry out the law. Such co-opera 
tion may require the closing of fixed 
areas of the national forests to graz 
ing, for when big game becomes plen 
tiful it must have a sufficient food 
supply left on the range to carry it 
through the winter, or it will succumb 
for lack of sustenance, If the range 
is fully utilized by cattle and sheep 
during the summer, elk and deer will 
fare hardly in the winter, 

In the Wichita and the Grand Canou 
Game Refuges the government has not 
left the matter of caring for game pro 
tection wholly to the States, but has 
established national reservations on 
which an attempt will be made to breed 
game, The Wichita is notable for the 
facet that it has a small herd of buf- 
falo upon it, whieh the game warden 
regards as the apple of his eye. They 
were donated by the American Bison 
Society. and shipped from the New 
York Zoological Garden in 1908, They 
then numbered fifteen, and have since 
been increased by the addition of ten 
calves; two of the original herd, how- 
ever. died in the first year. To the 
buffaloes are now added the antelope, 

The antelope were shipped from Yel- 
lowstone Pass, and have been liberated 
in one of the buffalo yards whieh had 
been prepared for them, They will be 
given more and better range as soon 
as a proper wire enclosure ean be made. 


\ singie perfume distillery at 
Cannes uses 160 tons of blooms an- 
nually. 
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Portland Cement: What is [t? 


So prodigious has been the growth 


of the Portland cement 
marvellous its development, that the 
public in its breathless endeavor to 
keep track of ever-increasing uses of 
this wonderful material has searce, had 
the time to ask what the stuff itself 
is. And yet, aespite the fact that 
Portland cement has become absolutely 
indispensable not only to the engineer 
and the builder, but on the farm and 
about the house as well, many a man, 
otherwise well ‘informed, would be 
somewhat embarrassed for an answer, 
if asked point-blank: ‘‘ What is cement 
and where does it come from?’’ 

So much has been said of Portland 
cement that one is apt to forget that 
there are other cements, such as Rosen 
dale, a slow setting cement, and Puz 
zolan, a product of iron slag. But the 
manufacture of these cements is in 
significant compared with that of Port 
land cement. The brickmaker of Leeds 
who discovered that a wonderful pro 
duct could be obtained by mixing the 
English chalk or lime with clays from 
the bed of the River Thames named the 
product Portland cement from its re 
semblance to a well-known and popu 
lar building stone in England, which 
stone was quarried on the island of 
Portland and was considered the hard 
est of the known building stones. 

Portland was first imported into the 


industry, 80 


United States from Germany, Then 
the discovery was made that in the 
States also were contained materials 


from which the produet could be manu 
factured. When finally the Americans 
became interested in the product, with 
characteristic energy and enterprise 
they forced their way rapidly to the 
front, and with improved methods and 
appliances forged ahead until today 
American Portland cements are the ac- 
knowledged superiors of any in the 
world, not only in quality of product 
and improved methods, but in the quan- 
oe also, 

nh one region alone, the Lehigh Val 
ley district, in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, more Portland cement is manu- 
factured than in the whole of Germany 
and England ¢ombined. 

Within a decade (1899 to 1909) the 
cement industry of the United States 
has increased twelve hundred per cent, 
And this growth has been due to the 
fact that the American public has been 
quick to grasp the possibilities of this 
adaptable material, Here is an ideal 
building material, a stone that does 
not have to be hewn from solid rock, 
but merely mixes up like a paste with 
broken stone and sand and then poured 
in place! Could one ask for anything 
simpler or more opportune at a time 
when the searcity of lumber is becom 
ing serious? No wonder the cement in- 
dustries have grown, 

Portland cement is a chemical com 
position, a trisilicate of lime and 
alumina, It can be manufactured 
wherever these materials can be found, 
In _ the Lehigh Valley, Pennsylvania, 
district, where Tor a long time 75 per 
cent. of all the Portland cement in the 
United States was manufactured, and 
where today about 50 per cent. of it 
all is still manufactured, there are ex 
tensive natural deposits of what is 
known as cement rock, which, with an 
addition of a small percentage of lime, 
contains the ingredients before men 
tioned. This raw material is quarried 
and in various ways conveyed to the 
plunts, where a system of crushers and 
pulverizing machines crush and reduce 
it to a very fine powder, The process 
is continually controlled by chemical 
analysis, a corps of expert chemists be 
ing in charge of this work night and 
day. Tue resulting pulverized raw ma 
terial of the proper chemical composi 
tion is then fed to rotary kilns, where 
it is burned to what is known as ‘‘ce 
ment clinker.’’ 

In the early days in Germany and 
England, as well as in the United 
States, Portland cement. was burned in 
what were known as dome kilns, the 
mixture of limestone and shale in var 
ious shapes being set in these kilns 
with alternate layers of eoal or coke, 
thé product of a kiln seldom exceeding 
100 barrels a day, In the year 1890 
one of the largest Portland cement 


companies began experimenting with 
and rapidly developing what is now 
known as the ‘‘rotary kiln,’’ This, to- 


day, is being used for calcining Port 
land cement in every mill in the United 
States and is gradually though surely 
succeeding the old dome kiln in Ger- 
many and England, These rotary kilns 
produce from 500 to 3,000 barrels of 
Portlund cement per day aceording to 
their size, and they alone have been 
largely instrumental in cheapening the 
cost of the manufacture to such an ex 
tent as to make Portland cement a 
cheap and economical building material. 

Briefly described, a rotary kiln is a 
steel cylinder, six to twelve feet in dia- 
meter and from 60 to 250 feet in 
length, and is continuous in operation, 
the raw material being fed in at one 
end, toward which it 123456 ..6 ..6 
end and the finished product being dis 
charged at the other end, toward which 
it travels by reason of the inclined po 
sition of the kiln and its rotary motion, 
During the passage of this raw material 
from one end of the kiln to the other, 
perfect caleination is obtained by the 
injection of pulverized ecoal-into the 
kiln by means of an air blast, the coal 
being ignited as it enters the kiln, The 
resultant clinker is then eooled and 
pulverized into a very fine powder and 
becomes the Portland cement of ecom- 
meree, This process of grinding the 
raw material and later the clinker has 
been the serious problem of cement 
manufacture, and therein lay an oppor- 
tunity of lowering the most of produe- 
tion, The reduction of any material to 
a fine powder by machinery involves 
great cost, apd particularly was this 
the case with the materials entering in- 
to the manufacture of cement, It was 
early determined that the finer the raw 
materials were ground, the more inti- 
mate the mixture of the component 
parts; and while in the early stages of 
the industry, Freneh burr stones were 
used for this purpose, today every mill 
is equipped with some form of heavy 
iron mit, which equipment not only in- 
creases the production per hour, but 
also materially assists in reducing the| 
cost, 

Portland cement is seldom used neat 


a 


or unmixed with sand and crushed stone 
or gravel. Mixed in this manner it 


forms what is known as conerete. This 


mixture of sand, stone and Portland 
cement with water becomes plasti¢ 
when first mixed, and owing to this 


takes the form or shape of anything 
in which it is placed, whether wooden 
or iron frames, or sand or plas 
ter molds, and within twenty-four 
hours becomes hard enough to have 
these forms removed, and within a 
week as hard as most of the natural 
stones. This material becomes harder 
as the years roll by, never deteriorates, 
never requires repairs, is waterproof, 
and in fact is everlasting Its uses 
grow every year, from the early stages 


when it was only considered by the 
engineer for building foundations for 
building and machinery, until today it 
is the prime factor in every large 
building operation, and is familiar to 
both architect and engineer ds a ma 
terial which helps to solve problems 
hitherto considered incapable of sola 


tion. Think of just a few of the large 
engineering propositions of the day 
like the Panama Canal, the tunneling 
of the rivers, the subways, the large 
water storage and supply systems, the 
great irrigation projects of the West, 
and know that without Portland ce 
ment they would have been well-nigh 
impossible. The variety of uses to 
which this wonderful material can be 
put ean best be described in the state 
ment that no engineering project too 
large nor any household use too small 
for the adaptability of concrete. 
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“THE JUMPER’’ OF THE CAMP 
In the woods along the Canadian bor 
der during the months when deep snow 
covers the ground and the stillness is 


broken only by the ring of the woods 
man’s axe, time hangs heavily on the 
hands of the crews of the logging 
camps. 

They are buried in the wilderness 
and sometimes go mad or fall ili of 


melancholia, but for the most part they 
spend their time when their labors are 
over in devising some new form of di 
version or variation of amusements 
that have become traditional, like that 
of compelling a new hand to climb a 
tree, after which they chop the tree 
down, permitting the victim of their 
sport to make a sudden descent into a 
convenient snowbank. 

If, however, a camp is provided with 
a ‘‘jumper,’’ the men nover feel called 
upon to look further for a means and 
source of amusement. A ‘‘jumper’’ is 
about as luckless a specimen of hu 
manity as walks on earth. He is sel 
dom far away from the woods, because 
it is in tei hsrhade that he first begins 
his jumping career. To start with, he 
is a man whose nerves are abnormally 
sensitive. There are many such among 
the half-breed French-Canadians, 

Ordinarily, they would be simply 
very nervous, but when such a one is 
discovered in a logging éamp Urastiec 
and persistent measures are taken to 
develop him into a full-fledged ‘* jump 
er,’’ by which is meant one who has 
so lost control of his muscles that they 
will act involuntarily at thé command 
of another. 

This result is obtained by eomstant 
nagging und ceuseless petty annoyances 
until the nerves of the victim become 
unstrung, as the saying is, and he is 
helpless in the hands of his tormentors. 
The luckless logger straightens up from 
his work and a stick from some un 
known source strikes him in the back. 
He goes to bed at night, and no sooner 
is he asleep than a shower of boots 
and shoes beats down upon him. A 
string is tied to each toe as he dozes 
in his bunk, and one string pulled at a 
time until his foot seems to be burn 
ing up. 

He gets no peace by night or day, 
and before many months his nervous 
system has boceme shattered and the 
eamp has its ‘‘jumper,’’ the butt of 
all its jokes and the cause of bonnd 
less hilarity, 

A fully deYeloped ‘‘jumper’’ is as 
helpless as a baby in the hands of ao 
strong-willed man. A shout sends him 
high into the air. A poke in the ribs 
sends him almost into hysteries. To 
control himself he often resorts to bit 
ing his fingers, and I have often seen 
a ‘‘jumper’’ with hands raw from con 
stant gnawing. Point a finger at the 
unfortunate man and he will beat his 
hands fiercely against a board or a 
stone wall, 

Sometimes a ‘‘jumper’’ acts Like « 
man hypnotized. He will sway from 
side to side or go in any direction in- 
dieated by the motion of s hand. He 
will even beat another with his fists 
when commanded, but, being perfectly 
conscious of what he is doing, altbough 
powerless to help himself, will ery out 
piteously: ‘*I can’t help it! Don’t hit 
me!’’ 

Sometimes «a tragedy follows an at 
tempt to have sport with one of these 
unfortunate individuals, It is related 
that several choppers, among them a 
‘‘jumper,’’ were once walking through 
the woods in single file, their axes over 
their shoulders, when some thoughtless 
fellow threw a stick of wood, which 
struck the ‘‘jumper.’’ The latter 
sprang into the air and brought down 
his keen-edged axe with great foree, 
cleaving the skull of the man walking 
in front of him, 

More often it is the ‘‘jumper’’ him- 
self who is injured, for the men of the 
lumber camps are not inclined to think 
first before playing their jokes on their 
afflicted comrade, and they eause him 
to come tumbling down from a pile of 
logs or even jump into the fire, 

Probably in nearly all cases the 
‘‘jumper’s'' mind becomes affeeted af 
ter a few years. He gets neither sym- 
pathy nor help from his fellows, for 
they cannot understand his weakness 
and their sport is nearly always rough. 
His anties make them laugh and re- 
lieve the tedium of a long and lonely 
winter far away from civilization. 


Most people think white grapes make 
white wine and dark grapes make red 
wine; it us a popular error, Red wine 
is le by fermenting grape-juice 
and grape skins together, and white 
wine is made by fermenting grape- 
juice alone. 


“The most horrible war I ever took 
part in,’’ is Field-Marshal Viscount 
Wolseley’s deseription of the Ashanti 
Campaign of 1873-4, of which this is 
the story, told by Sergeant Flynn, The 
Ashantis, a race of warlike negroes of 
West Africa, took offence at the Brit 
ish occupation of a place called El- 
mina, and in April, 1873, attacked our 
allies, the Fantis, Sir Garnet Wolseley 
commanded an expedition to punish the 
Ashuntis, whose sovereign was King 
Koifee Caealli, After forced marching 
and five days’ fighting, the troops reach 
ed Coomassie, the Ashanti capital, no- 
torious for its dreadful human sacrifi 


ees, Amongst the ghastly trophies of 
the place was the famous ‘‘death- 
druto,’’ whieh signalised the celebration 
of. wholesale buteheries, Sir Garnet, 
as a punishment, burnt Coomassie, de 
munded 50,000 ounces of gold, the abo 
lition of .human sacrifices, and perpetual 
pou He received promotion, was 
thunked by Parliament, and was grant-| 
ed $125,000, King Koffee sent his gold- 
en axe to Queen Victoria, who received 
t Windsor Castle. The expedition 
eost $5,000,000 
HEN we were wallowing in 
W the swamp, and. slime, and 
gloom of the Gold Coast, on our 
wav to Coomassie, I ed to listen to 
some of the young soldiers grumbling 
and growling, and t ng all about 
things they did not understand, 

‘The trenches aren’t in with this,’’ 
they said, 

Well, I had been in the trenches be 
fore Sebastopol, and they hadn't. I 
had seen what Russian guns, slushy 
snow, bitter frost, cholera, rags, and 
starvation could do, while they were 
babies in cradles, and I told them they 
didn't know what they were talking 
about. But although the swamp and 
jungle weren’t quite so bad as the 
war was—-still Ashanti was bad enough, 


aud in some ways it was even 


than Sebastopol. 


worse 


I will admit now that Ashanti, while} 


it lasted, was worse than the trenches, 
In bitter cold you ean often enough 
keep warm, but in such a deadly climate 
as that of the Ashanti swamps you 
could not by any possibility keep cool. 

We went straight away from an Eng 
lish winter, and yet in a few days we 
were toiling, sweating, and suffering in 
an awful deadly climate, in a swampy 
bush as gloomy as night, full of pesti 
lential smells, and with all sorts of 
nasty, dangerous animals and insects 
about. The animals did not trouble us, 
though, for by day our numbers seared 
them, and by night our watch fires kept 
them at a distance. 

But it was not the wild beasts or the 
snakes we cared. about so much as the 
Ashantis themselves. They were the 
hardest nugs to crack, for they hada 
stealthy way of hanging about in the 
dense vegetation, and firing at us and 
potting us, or suddenly falling on strag- 

lers,-wnd-weaining or knifing them be- 
ore they could defend themselves or 
eall for help. 

A sergeant I knew went into the 
bush, and that was the last I ever saw 
of him. “He vanished, and I should 
think some prowling Ashantis clubbed 
him before he knew what was hap- 
pening. Just imagine yourself in a re- 
gion where you had to cut your way 
through dense vegetation, in a steamy 
heat, struggling in inky slime, and ex- 
pecting every moment that a club 
would crack your head, or a slug or a 
eharge of buckshot hit or riddle you, 
and you will understand what our 
marching through Ashanti to Coom 
assie meant. 

There were native troops with us— 
Fantis and Haussas; and some of them 
were not much good, though others did 
aplendidly. ; 

From the thunderous surf of the Gold 
Coast,,we forged ahead through the dis- 
mal jungle—the ‘23rd, the 42nd—the 
Royal, Welsh Fusiliers and the Black 
Watch to give the good old numbered 
regiments the names they have now— 
and the Rifle Brigade. |We had guns, 
light, handy field-pieces, which could be 
map-handled by natives from one place 
to another, and rockets. We had our 
own Snider rifles, too, and we had Sir 
Garnet and two other officers who bo 
eame very famous, one as Sir Redvers 
Buller. and the other as Sir Evelyn 
Wood, — 

With such a leader as Sir Garnet, you 
could not go wrong, even in such a for- 
saken place as Ashanti, Like him, I 
was an old Crimean soldier; 80 was 
Colonel Wood, as he was then, and 
Captain Macdonald, who was one of the 
staff of Lord Raglan, Commander-in- 
Chief in the Crimea, Lord Raglan was 
an pld Waterloo officer, 80 we almost 
had a sort of link with Wellington and 
Nappleon with us in the Gold Ooast 
swamp, 7 bse 

Of course, you know that the Rifle 
Brigade—-the old 95th—has more battle- 
honors than any other regiment in the 
Army, except the King’s Royal Rifle 
Corps-—-the 60th Rifles—and that is say- 
ing a good deal. I am always proud to 
know. that I helped to win the honor of 
‘*Ashanti’’ for the Rifle Brigade, 
. There were three companies of us, 
and mine was D. Company, commanded 
by Captain Macdonald, We had our 
own company bugle-ealls, and each 
company would respond only to its spe- 
cial call, We fitted words to each, our 
own being ‘*Dirty, Dirty Number 
Four.’’ But the same word ‘‘dirty’’ 
would have applied to A., B., or C, Com- 
pany just as well as to D., for in that 

tilential swamp and jungle every- 

y, officer and man, was as dirty as 
dirty could be. 

There was damp enough of sorts— 
slimy, inky, spongy undergrowth, and 
water of a kind, in the narrow River 
Prah; but there were no means of keep- 
ing clean and fit as we understand these 
things at home, Our drinking-water 
was carried with us by natives, and 
when we took it we drank it through 
a purifying device—tubes of charcoal 
which acted as filters, There were 
pools of water everywhere, but they 
were foul, stagnant patches, covered 
with rotting vegetation and the leaves 
of trees. “ihe only safe thing to do 
with them was to give them a wide 
berth and march on. 

The chief event of the march was the 
battle of Amoaful, and I am going to 


tell you about it, because the affair is,|to be worse in Coomassie. It surround: 


pes” Vine eS 


The City of the Death Drum 


(From the Narrative of Sergeant J, Flynn, Late Rifle Brigade.) 


I think, something uncommon in the an- 
nals of war, and there are not many 
left of those of us who fought in it 
nearly forty years ago. 

‘There was no highway to march on, no 
ordinary road to use, not even honest 
plonghed fields or meadows to cross, but 
just the thick jungle to pierce. We had 
to make headway as people might force 
a passage through a dense plantation, 
with hardly air enough to breathe, in a 
|suffocating atmosphere and constant 
|twilight. There was no chance of even 
|seeing your enemy, and the first sign of 
his presence was the crack of his old 
gas-pipes, or the thud of the slugs and 
buckshot, which he sent into you, or, 
worse still, his knife or knob-kerrie. 

It was a merciful thing for us that the 
| Ashantis had not better arms and prop- 
er bullets, instead of slugs and buck- 


jshot, If they had had our own guns and 
rifles, for instanee, and had known how 
|to vse them, 1 don’t suppose that any- 
one would have been left to tell the} 


story of the march made througu swamp 


and jungle to Coomassie, Lots of us 
felt the thud and * winding’’ of a slug; 
but it often did no more harm than 
that, Ifa rifle bullet had come in place 
of a slug, it would have done more than 
ust make a bruise, or Knock the breath 


out of a fellow’s chest. 

The New Year had come in, and the 

last day of the month of January was 
jwith us. We were all in the swampy 
| bush, forging slowly ahead towards Coo 
| massie, aud in the morning we heard a 
shot or two from the bush around us, 
jthe cracks being mingled with battle 
leries and the racket of war drums, We 
knew that the Ashanti warriors were 
jout to meet us, and that a tough day 
|} was in front of us, 
I think that fight was one of the 
}queerest and hardest that any British 
troops have taken part in, because we 
were constantly peppered and harassed 
by an enemy that we could not see. We 
went out in skirmishing order, and made 
our way. ahead as best we could; but 
our only guide was the flash of fire 
from the bushes, or the snap of an old 
| firearm, 

It was a confused sort of fight—some- 
times the skirmishers going ahead and 
blazing away, then the black men hurry- 
ing up with the guns and booming into 
the bush. These weapons did a lot of 
mischief, and seattered the Ashantis; 
but the thing that were most useful and 
terrifying were the rockets. Nothing 
{has more effect on savages, who believe 
in all sortS of strange spirits and gods, 
than an uncanny row, and the rockets 
gave them all the noise and spectacle 
they wanted. 


thousand victims were offered up, Great 


HE REVIEW, BOW ISI AND, 


ed the awful place—a place of human| North Dakota robins double 
slaughter houses, 


The killing was done wholesale, I be- 
lieve that at one time as many as two 


numbers of them were executed on a 
thing ealled the sacred stool, a kind of 
butcher's block, to all sorts of hideous 
drusken cries and mad music, one of 
the principal instruments being what 
they called the death-drum, or execution. 
drum. , 

When the Ashantis knew that we were 
sure to get to the capital, they offered 
up, [| fancy, some special sacrifices to 
their gods or fetish, because the sacred 
stool was sodden with fresh blood, and 
the death-drum—an immense affair 
about five feet in diameter—was dread- 
fully deeorated, This drum looked ex- 
actly like a large ale cask, or a big tub 
standing on end, It seemed to me that 
the way the thing was handled was to 
leave it standing and then thump on the 
top and make a horrible commotion 
while the king's executioner plied his 
enormous decorated sword and chopped 
heads off almost as fast as you could 
count. In the wretehed place they eall- 
ed the king's palace there was a’ fetish- 
corner, a kind of altar for sacrifices, 
with all sorts of skins and objects nailed 
up as charms against evil spirits, The 
place was almost like & blacksmith 's 
smithy, the pile of heads and bones and 
oddments taking the place of the fire, 

We could Not move in that city of 
dreadful death without coming across 
signs of human sacrifices and suffering. 

I am not dwelling on these things be- 
cause their remembrance is a pleasure, 
but to show what wrong things we had 
to put right. When we went out to 
Ashanti there were so many kind-heart- 
ed folk who had such a lot of unneces- 
sary pity for the poor heathen we were 
going to fight. Poor heathen, indeed! 
What aoout his ernelty towards those 
poorer than himself and his wholesaie 
massacre of them! 

It was asglad sight indeed when the 
good old Union Jack was run up a long 
staff, and fluttered out im the death- 
laden air, There was a symbol of free- 
dom and fair dealing for you—waving 
over the horrid sacred stool and the 
awful drum that had beaten so many 
death knells. The eyes of some of the 
well meaning people at home would have 
opened wide enough if they could have 
seen what it meant to the slaves and 
the down-trodden wretches of Ashanti to 
have British soldiers in the place and 
the Union Jack floating from the tall 

ole. 

. But there was a brighter side to our 
entrance to Coomassie—where our stay 
was astonishingly short, for we were 
no sooner in and had settled our affairs 
than we were out again, the General 
fearing for his troops in such a reeking 
atmosphere, 

We had heard wondrous tales about 
the gold and riches of the capital, and 
some of the stories were true. It was 
amazing to see how lavishly gold was 
used in Coomassie, The Ashantis usea 
it just as we use cheap metal at home. T 


They would rush off howling after an] saw qoor-knobs of solid gold—fancy put 


explosion, thinking, maybe, some fetish | 
worse than their own was after them. 
The 23rd and 42nd, and the Rifle Bri- 
gade, with the black troops, had a stiff, 
hot stifling time in that dense jungle, 
and one of the strangest sounds ever 
heard. in. West Africa was the. skirl of, 
the pipes as the Highlanders charged 
into the bush and went for the enemy 
who could hardly be seen. 

Amoaful was a hard, long fight, and 
cost us dear, for when it was over we 
had lost nearly two hundred in dead and 
wounded. The dead were buried where 
they fell—and quickly, too, and the 
| wounded were put in litters and carried 
| by tne bearers. The doctors did all 
they could, but there was many a wound- 
;ed man who never got away from the 
jregion of the slimy swamp and gloomy 
jungle. 

No soldier can die a nobler death than 
on the battle-field, and none can have 
‘a greater honor than that which was 
paid by the Commander-in-Chief. A very 
fire young officer named Eyre was killed 
by a bullet, and even while the’ battle 
was raging Sir Garnet himself helped 
to bury the body in the shallow grave 
which was hurriedly dug. It is not of- 
ten you hear of an incident like that, 
even in war—of a soldier being buried 
actually while a fight is going on, After 
most actions there is alWays a truce for 
the burial of the dead; but you can- 
not make truce with an enemy like the 
Ashantis, who’ don’t understand the 
meaning of civilization. 

This was only one of the many excit- 
ing incidents ‘that occurred during the 
Ashanti campaign. Soon after we be- 
gan our march, a Haussa non-commis- 
sioned officer was badly wounded, 

Now, a British officer is a British of- 
ficer all the world over, regardless of 
rank, He may be a peer or a commoner, 
but that makes no difference to his 
pluck. If he sees a man in danger he 
goes to help him, and Major William 
Sartorions saw the black sergeant in 
peril. He rushed out and saved him,-in 
spite of a deadly fire, and they gave him 
the V.C, for it, Not long afterwards 
Lieutenant Lord Gifford got the cross 
for doing all sorts of brave things that 
helped Sir Garnet wonderfully; and: an- 
other officer, Lieutenant Bell, received 
the decoration also, 

A courth Cross was won by a lance- 
sergeant of the 42nd, for braverv at 
Amoaful, the chief fight on the advance 
to Coomassie, He was badly wounded, 
but during the whole of a long and aw- 
ful day he led his handful of men 
through the bush. His name was Sam 
McGaw. He died three or four years 
later—suddenly, I think, from sunstroke, 

Five days of almost incessant fighting, 
erowned by the vietory of Amoaful and 
other triumphs, and we reached Coo- 
massie, about a hundred ‘and fifty miles 
from the Gold Coast, just before dark. 
By that time we were utterly weary; 
but above all things we were alm 
mad with thirst and rushed towards the 
women who came to meet us bag 
immense gourds or earthenware pots fill- 
ed with fresh water. Pour souls! I dare- 
say they came out of their squalid 
houses in fear and trembling, expecting 
to be kiNed, but they soon found out 
that that wasn’t the reason why the 
British soldier had been led through 
- bush to King Koffee’s terrible capi- 
tal. 

Coomassie stood on a sort of hill, and 
was the place where the palace of the 
king was built, and age were done 
which were past belief in their barbarity 
and horror, When that night was over 
we had a ehance of looking round the 
place, and no words can tell the horrors 
we saw on every hand, Bad as the 
swamp had been on the march it seemed 


ting your hand on a thing like that! And 
I saw all sorts of common cooking ax- 
ticles made of gold, too—a wonderful 
rich-colored gold with a red tinge in it, 
not like the yellow metal we see in 
sovereigns. 

But theAshanti godd--weestiee 
thing, just as it was got from thé heds 
of the rivers, and had no alloy to make 
it harder and wear better, More than 
once, when we were on the march, cross 
ing rivers, I scooped up the sand rnd 
saw yellow particles of gold in it. That 
was the way, I suppose, the Ashant-s got 
some of theirs; then melted the -netal 
and made it into knobs and pans and 
such-like articles. 

It was no good trying to carry any of 
the gold with us from the river beds be- 
cause apparatus was needed to extract 
and purify it—and when you are on the 
march like that, always having to be 
ready for a fight, you don’t want to ba 
burdened with anything that isn't eai- 
able, 

There was, as there always is, a lot 
of wild talk about the big sums of 
money made trom booty; but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the private soldiers got very 
little. My own share of prize monéy 
came to £2 2s. 6d., and in addition fo 
that I got £8 10s, 84d. as ‘‘hard- 
layin’ ’’ money—just over ten guineas 
in all, Of course, it seemed a fair 
amount to an ordinary soldier, especially 
one of the old Crimean school like my- 
self; but it was little enough when you 
remember the sort of country we were 
fighting in and the kind of enemy we 
had to fight. ‘ 

Oh, yes! Some of us had gold with us 
when we were marching from Coomassie, 
There were gold ornaments and rich em- 
broideries piled up in what you would 
call the cuef street of the place, be- 
cause Sir Garnet was setting fire to the 
‘palace and the town generally, as part 
of the king’s punishment, 

King Koffee had bolted to a place 
some miles off, and I think that a-good 
many of his wives—he had more tnan 
three thousand of them, they say—bhbad 
gone with him, A lesson had to be 
taught him, and this destruction was Sir 
Garnet’s way of teaching it. 

The gold and silver ornaments were 
collected before the buildings were set 
on fire, and strict orders were given tuat 
no soldier was to help himself to loot, 
Tt was given out that a strict search 
would be made, There was to be prize 
meney at the proper time, aud so there 
was, but very little. It needs something 
more than frail human beings, however, 
to obey orders at a time like that, and 
: oy men wrench precious door-knobs 
off, 

I did not go quite so far as that, but 
I managed to get a few little articles, 
such as bracelets and rings—beautiful, 
pure eee bring them away with 
me, I have not one of them left; I part- 
ej with them all long ago, 

There were other men, though, who 
came away with good hauls of precious 
articles, because, after all, no search was 
made when we were clear of Coomassie. 
The great thing to do was to get out of 
the awful, death-dealing, pestilential re- 
gion and back to the good air of the 
sea and the open sky. 


THE REASON BIRDS MICRATE. 


A few United States birds—some 
cardinals, Carolina wrens, and bob- 
whites, never stray ten miles away 
from the site of the parent nest; but 
most of our birds are migratory, and 
the extent of their migration varies 
gparmously. The robins that nest in 
Missouri find winter quarters in the 
Gulf States, only a few miles south; 
the robins of lowa travel twice that 
distance to reach the 
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or vice versa, but the Eskimo curlews 
tly both night and day, After a short 
stop on the northern coast of South 
Atherica, they resume their journey |the home, and 
pee travel "ae af the Cotte a ig as the 

rgentina, ere they remai over, ‘ 
Sepember to March (the summer of | Whichever ge is accepted, the 
the Southern Hemisphere), free from] beginnings © migration ages ihe 4 
ail household responsibilities, |The | undoubtedly connected intimately wit 
native birds of Argentina are at this | the periodic changes in the toon sup: 
time engrossed in family cares; but]ply. North America has enormous 
no wayfarer from the north ever nests | summer stores of bird wo gin but the 
in the south birds must return South for the winter 

After a six months’ vacation the]or perish, An Fae te necessar- 
Eskimo curlews take up again the]/uy ensues in the equat al Eorions 
serious affairs of life and start back bhohiig ft the winter to eved 
toward the Arctic, but not by the same | again 4 the spring exodus northward. 
route, In spring they shun the whole | No such exodus occurs to the gore 
Atlantic Coast from Brazil to Labra- sinrige latitudes of the South; 
dor and, passing northwestward, reach | South America has almost no migra. 
texas in March; April finds their|tory land birds, for bleak Faraiconia 
long lines trailing across the ~rairies | and Tierra del Fuego offer no induce- 
of the Mississippi Valley; the first of | ments to these dwellers in the limit. 
May sees them crossing our northern | less forests of the Amazon, 
boundary, and by the first week in| The conclusion is inevitable that 
June they reappear at their breeding |the advantages of the United States 
Brouhds in the frozen north, What aj|and Canada as a summer home, 
journey! Eight thousand miles of lati- the superlative conditions of climate 


the end of the lacial era inode babe. 
able vast reaches vi 


wits tos tea 


Hut the winter abidi 
breeding season war 


arain, 
while robins nesting in far-off Alaska 
must three thousand miles to and 
from their Winter home in the lower 
Mississippi Vailey. The bobolink that 
fils the New England meadows with 
rollicking |melody and displays his 
black and white coat for the admira- 
tion of a dull-colored spouse, spends 
the winters in southern Brazil, ex- 
changing the wedding finery for a 
sober suit like that of his mate. The 
night-hawk adds to| the bobolink’s 
course nearly a thousand miles at each 
end. ‘the champion flyer of the 
world, however, is the Arctic hern. As 
far north as land extends, these hardy 
voyagers rear their young at the edge 
of the icefieids, and six months later 
swarm along the shores of the Ant- 
arctic continent, eleven thousand 
miles distant, © 

Some birds migrate by sey but 
most of them seek the cover of dark 
ness, Day migrants include ducks, 
pe hawks, swallows,| the night- 
awk, and the chimney-swift; the last 
two, combining business and, pleas: 


ure, catch their morning or evening |tude separate the extremes of their | and food for the successful rearing of 
meal during a zig-zag flight that tends | elliptical course, and two thousand ]a nestful of voracious younglings, far 
in the desired direction, The daily ad-| miles of longitude constitute the shor- overbalance the hazards and disasters 


of the journey thither. Each migra- 
tion route, however long, is but the 
present stage in development of a 
flight that’ was at first short, easily 
accomplished, and comparatively free 
from danger. Each lengthening of 
the course was adopted permanently 
only after experience through many 
years and generations had proved its 
advantawe for returning each spring 
to the breeding grounds a larger per- 
centage of the previous year’s colony 
or for augmenting the size of the 
southward-returning contingent, 


vance of such migrants covers only a 
few miles, and when a large body of 
water is encountered, they pass around 
it rather than across it’ The night 
migrants include all the great family 
of warblers—the thrushes, flycatchers, 
vireos, orioles, tanagers, shore-birds, 
and most of the spartows. They usual- 
ly begin their flight soon after dark 
and end it before dawn, and go farther 
before than after midnicht, 

Night migration probably results in 
more casualties and deaths from nat- 
ural causes than would have occurred 
had the birds made the same journey 
during daylight; but, on the other 
hand, darkness is their shield from 
the attacks of enemies, Warblers and 
sparrows migrating in the daytime 
would fail easy victims to the rapacity 
ot hungry hawks, while barn-swal- 
lows, night-hawks, and chimnev- 
swifts, though also weak and unable 
to strike back at an assailant, mav 
safely venture to migrate| in broad 
daylight because of their marvelous 
powers of flight. 

Migrating birds do not fly at their 
fastest speed. A duck-hawk can 
chase a teal at two miles a minute, 
and a rock-swift can do better yet; but 
the migration speed is usually at the 
rate of from thirty to forty miles an 
hour, and rarely exceeds fifty. Flights 
of a few hours a night, alternating 
with rests of one or more days, make 
the spring advance very slow, averag- 
ing for al! species not more than 
twenty-three miles a day, but! with 
very great variations of daily rate a- 
mon the different species. For in- 
stance, the earliest robins in. Iowa take 
a leisurely gait of only seven miles a 
day, while he blackpoll warbers that 
nest in Alaska work up to three.hun- 
dred miles per day for the last fifteen 
hundred miles of their trip. 

Unlike mankind, birds do not 
choose air-line routes. Most of the 
birds from New England fly inland 
and parallel with the Atlantic Coast 
-until they reach the Gulf of Mexico, 
then cross the Gulf to Central Amer- 
ica, and thence go by land to South 

tea —Piortda—and ~Cubx wot 

seem to be especially arranged by na- 
ture to Serve as a birds’ highway, for 
the migrant taking the Florida-Cuba- 
Yucatan route need never be out of 
sight of land, But no night migrant 
is known to utilize this course, and 
it is certain that most of Yucatan’s 
visitants take passage each way di- 
rectly across the Gulf. 

The chain of the Greater and Lesser 
Antilles, stretching from Florida to 
South America, offers. a migration 
route a thousand miles shorter than 
the circuitous Yucatan route, but it is 
traversed by few if any of the thou- 
sands of land birds seeking a winter 
home in South America. The. reason 
is not far to seek—scarcity of food. 
‘Lhe total area of all the West Indies 
east of Porta. Rico is a little less than 
that of Rhode Island. Should a small 
proportion only of the feathered in- 
abitants of tthe easern United States 
choose that way, not even the teeming 
insect life and luxurious vegetation of 
the tropics could supply their needs. 
It is the meals which decide the route. 
Enough food of the right kind is the 
prime ‘requisite, while the distance 
between lunch stations is a matter of 
When crossing 
from Florida to Yucatan, five hundred 
miles is made at a single flight, and 
the ocean trip of the Eskimo curlew 
is several times that distance. 

The migration journey of these cur- 
lews, formerly among the most a- 
bundant of Arctic birds, is wonderful 
enough to be given in detail. They 
arrive the first week of June on.the 
bleak, wind-swept, barren landsa@shs 
bleak, wind-swept, barren grounds a- 
bove the Arctic circle, far beyond the 
tree-line. While the lakes are still ice- 
bound, they hurriedly fashion’ shabby 
little nests in the moss only a few 
inches above the frozen ground, and 
by August thev hasten away to Labra- 
dor for a crowberry feast. |Growing 
over the rocks and treeless slopes of 
this inhospitable coast is a’kind of 
‘heatther which bears in profusion a 
qe black berry, and the extravagant 
ondness of birds for this fruit Was 
caused it to be known as the curlew 
berry, The whole body of the curlew 
becomes so saturated with the dark 
purple juice that birds have been shot 
one thousand miles south of Labra- 
dor whose flesh was still stained with 
the color. 

After gorging a few wecks, the cur- 
lews become excessively fat, and are 
ready for the great flight. Thev have 
reared their young under the midnight 
sn, and now set out for the Southern 
Hemisphere. After gainine the coast 
of Nova Scotia, they strike straight 
out to sea and take a direct course for 
the easternmost islands of the West 
Indies. Eieht hundred miles of 
ocean waste lie between the last land 
of Nova Scotia and the Bermuda Is- 
lands, one thousand thence to the first 
of the Antilles; and yet six hundred 
more to the northern coast of South 
America, their objective point. 

In fair weather the birds fly past the 
Bermudas without’stopping, and many 
focks do not pause at the first of the 
Antilles, but keep on to the larrer 
islands, and sometimes even to the 
meaintand of South America, accom- 
plishing the whole twenty-four hun- 
dred miles without pause or rest, How 


ter diameter, and all for the sake of 
spending ten weeks on an Arctic 
coast! ; 

Birds are seldom exhausted by a 
long land or sea flight, though this 
statement is contrary to common be- 
lief and to most of the literature on 
the subject. Indeed, so little are the 
trans-Gulfers wearied by their five 
hundred- mile, flight from Yucatan to 
Florida that thousands of them, es- 
pecially chats, redstarts, and rose- 
breasted grosbeaks, proceed more 
than a haindred miles inland before 
they alight. Many a Kentucky war- 
bler flies four hundred miles across 
the Gulf from Mexico to the north- 
eastern coast of Texas when the whole 
journey could be made by land with 
scarcely any appreciable increase of 
distance, Certainly the ocean flight 
can be no great hardship or it would 
not be chosen. 

How do birds find their way across 
continents and over pathless oceans? 
Find their way certainly they do for 
the bobolinks that * this year in 
a New England Meac vw will return 
the following year to the identical 
spot, though meantime they have vis- 
ited Brazil. Migratory birds rarely fly 
at a height of more than half a mile, 
and during most of the time keep at 
a much lower altitude. Presumably, 
when crossing land, they can utilize 
prominent physical outlines as guides, 
but something more than this is need- 
edfor accomplishing an ocean voyage. 
‘Lhe five hundred miles between Flor- 
ida and Yucatan take the migrant far 
out of sight of land, and though it 
should mount upward for five miles, it 
could not see one-third of the way 
across to the intended landing place. 
The theory is that birds are guided 
by a sense of direction. We recognize 
some such a sense in ourselves, and 
often trust to it to a limited degree. 
sense of direction is not 
different from ours in kind, but is 
vastly more efficient. 

But even the bird’s sense of direc- 
tion is not infallible. During fair 
weather no trouble is experienced in 


BOOM TOWNS THAT ARE 
NO MORE. 


By George R. Belton. 


The public often hears of Western 
boom towns. Places “that were not 
on the map last year and now have 
more than a thousand jnhabitants” 
are so common that they cease to a 
rouse wonder; cities like] Saskatoon 
that were bare prairies a few years 
ago and are now negotiating for street 
cars are not unknown and not unbe 
lievable. 

But there is another side—and those 
who have met it to their cost may say 
lite, yet they know their own bitter 
nes. Few towns on the prairie have 
given up the ghost altogether, par 
ticularly in later years; but some may 
remember the ‘boom of Kingsley, a 
place near Manitou that was surveyed 
to some square miles of extent, and 
upon its site there is not now a cabin, 
while the maps still kept by a few 
victims show steamers landing from 
a wharf located on a deep but dry 
coulee. Norquay, near the town of 
Holland, is another deserted site, but 
this place was on the survey of a pro 
posed railway, and when the line wens 
to Holland the buildings were moved 
there, as happened with some other 
towns when the country was develop 
ing. 

British Columbia, perhaps, show: 
the best examples of dead towns, for 
mining is proverbiaHy an industry 
liable to slump from a great many 
2d = fay Out, may 
never have been there, or the manipu 
lation. of stocks may demand decrease 
of output, Lumbering may also play 
out from many reasons, such as fire 
or exhaustion of timber. Railway con 
struction in the mountains also neces 
sitates large supply centres for which 
there is no further need when the line 
is built. From these causes there have 
been built a number of British Colum 
bia towns that are now mere names, 
or even the names may have been lost 
and forgotten. 

Where Are the Snows of Yesteryear? 

.Who knows where Niagara, British 
Columbia, is or was? Yet it had some 
thirten hundred people once. It. was 
a few miles north of the ‘smelter. town 
of Grand Forks, and gained. a brief 
notoriety of the kind prevalent in that 
class of place by an incendiary . fire, 
with several lives lost and a shooting 
affray. It died when the North Fork 
branch of the railroad, then and since 
known as the Hot Air Line, was built 
as far as hot air could develop. eastern 
funds. It is so completely gong now, 
though less than ten years haye elaps 
ed since it was flourishing, that’ there 
are suff disputes in the district .as. to 
exactly where it stood, — : 

About twenty miles down. the main 
vuley from tha deserted site of Ni 
agara stands what is left.o cit 
of Cascade. Here a hotel Ered 
Teputation as a summer resort, ,two 
small stores, and. three “occupied 
pouses are Upiis pheiagerd to a place 

at once had a dai . Some 
rows of dilapidated palidings mae 
where busy streets once were; some 
foundations. covered with| blackened 
ruins point to insured premises that 
went up in smoke, and on a flat a 
little lower are some tumble-down 
shacks that were the red-light dis- 
trict that these places consider neces 
sary to a live town. The place was 
the headquarters for railroa building 

rough and over the mountains from 
elson. At the summit of the range 
‘he construction of one. of ‘the highest 
linés that has ever been built in Can- 
ada naturally involved some bie rock- 
cutting to allow for the drop into the 
valley at Cascade. Here was an ideal 
site for a town, and a town-site firm 
Sot it to exploit. The construction 
camps made business enough to, jusify 
the boom for awhile, and a big club 
uilding testifies to the habits and 
dreams of the exploiters, If a eurious 
visitor pokes around, let him beware 
of rattlesnakes, for there are rleaty 
Bethe Not far away is the city of 
rooklyn, of which not even so much 
ar, this remains, ' 
here is a curious interest in ex- 
ploring these dead towns, but perhaps 
their chief interest should be to serve 
a8 @ warning to investors and, snecula- 
\Ors to see upon what foundation the 
boom town stands before letting ex- 
ploiters have their ood money, 


bird s 


noctial weather many flocks starting 
out under auspicious skies find them- 
seives suddenly caught bv ‘a tempest. 
Buffeted by the wind and all know- 
ledge of points of the compass gone, 
they fall easy victims to the lure of 
the lighthouse, Many. are killed by 
the impact; while many more slightly 
stunned by the shock settle on the 
framework or foundation until the 
storm ceases or the coming of day- 
light allows them to recover their 
bearings. 

To return to the why of migration. 
According to the more commonly ac- 
cepted theory, the United States and 
Canada swarmed with non-migratory 
bird-life years ago, before the Arctic 
ice-fields, advancing south during the 
glacial era, rendered uninhabitable 
the northern half of this’ continent. 
The bird’s home ‘love led it to remain 
at the nesting site until the approach- 
ing polar conditions forced a tempor- 
ary departure. With the retreat of the 
ice the birds returned northward, and 
the habit of migration. thus forced up- 
on them during countless generations 
has been transmitted to their descen- 
dants and become permanent. 

Those who thus argue that love of 
birthplace is the actuating impulse to 
spring. migration call attention to the 
seeming impatience of the earliest mi- 
grants; the ducks and geesé- push 
northward with the beginnings of 
open water So far, so fast, and so early 
that many are caught by winter flare- 
backs, and wander disconsolately 
over frozen ponds and rivers, risking 
starvation rather ‘than- retreat;. the 
purple: martins often arrive at their 
nesting boxes so prematurely that the 
cozy home becomes a tomb if.a sleet 
storm sweeps from-the air their wing- 
ed food; the bluebird’s cheery warble 
we welcome as a harbinger of spring, 
only to find later a lifeless body in 
some shed or outbuilding, where it 
had sought shelter rather than return 
to the sunny land so recently left, 

As a matter of fact, only a small 
proportion of the birds exhibit these 
preseason migration propensities. The 
great majority remain in the security 
of their winter homes until spring is 
so far advanced that the journey can 
be made easily and with comparatively 
few dangers; and they reach the nest- 
ing spot when the food supply is as- 
sured and the condition of weather 
and vegetation are all favorable for 
beginning immediately the rearing of 
a young family. 

Moreover, if a longing for home is 
the main incentive to their northward 
flight, &y do the birds desert that 
home so promptly after the nesting 
season is over? For most hirds start 
south as soon as the fledglines have 
hecome able to shift for themselves. 
The orchard oriole, the redstart, and 
the summer warbler of the central 
IInited States, and the nonpareil of 
the South, all beein their southward 
journey early in Tuly, lone before the 
fall storms sound a warning of ap- 
prosching winteg, and indeed, when 

eir insect menu is rti 
varied and abundant, earn 

The opposite migration theory holds 


Charles D, Hilles, who at one time 
conducted a boys’ school at Dobbs 
Ferry, New York, has been selected 
by President Taft as his secretary, 
fenending Charies D, Norton, filles 
' ow ssistant et e’ 
that the bird’s real home is the south-| Treasury, He enjoys the. frienaahi ‘of 
land; that all bird life tends by over-|i"fluential members of Congress and the 
production to overcrowding and that|President has frequently employed hime 
the birds, seeking in all directions for |0", important missions. ithe selon 


many days are occupied in the trip | suitable breeding grounds with reduc-|i@gment j i ‘ 
may never be known, Most mirrants 1 nelle pro aeadualle Bas ee The. ne ane a en 
Gulf, and the] either fly at night and rest in the day' northward as the retreat of the ice at |#5-000 a year 
8s 
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Brides for the West 


(By EB. B. R. Ressor, Collier’s) 


‘White with tucks and lots of lace.’’ 

Nearly thirty years have passed 
since that letter came with instructions 
for whe style of wd bridesmaid frock. 
The prospective bride had been at 
school not a year before and her first 
teally grown-up dresses were being 
made for trousseau, Quite an old man 
was to marry her—twentv-eight or nine 
—so it was whispered, e used to 
walk to school with her sometimes, and 
then she told us he had gone away out 
West. Often he wrote to her, and once L 
temember her refusing to go skating be- 
eause she must write and thank him for 
a gift she had received, We had never 
dreamed of a love affair, nor had she 
antil the letter came telling of the 
thoughts he was thinking—of her; of 
the home he was building—for her; of 
the loneliness of life—without her. 

That day she was grown up. 

Then, before our wonder had ceased 
at the thought of her going so far to a 
land that seemed as Heaven—for the 
love that was given—the whole Eastern 
eountry was filled with brides for the 
West. If one man could come East and 
fake a wife back with him, what more 
Ratural than that a thousand should 
follow his example, and the West be- 
game the recognized destination for the 
girls who were to marry? 

A year or two, and the brides sent 
back for sisters, cousins, girl friends, 
wir and spend a season with them, 

any of the girls stayed in the West, 
aot as guests, but—as wives, for, when 
a great strong man appeals to a young 
rl in his loneliness and tells her that 
fe will be unbearable without her, 
whatever is she to do but marry him? 
A horrible weight upon one’s con- 
eonscience would be a broad, six- footer 
with a quarter of a section attached, 
and it is the men biggest in body and 
mind who appear the veriest weaklings 
when they beg for the mothering that 
a wife will give. 

When, instead of bidding God-speed 
to the brides as they left for the West, 
I was among those who weleomed them 
as they arrived at Winnipeg, they came 
act merely by thousands, but by tens 
of thousands, brides, brides, brides!— 
of every condition, of every creed, of 
every nationality; yet each was distine- 
tive in that she was a bride and to her 
would be given the making of a home. 

Those from the British Isles inter- 
ested us particularly, not the ones who 
had come to better their conditions, 
but the many who, stepping from a 
background of tradition, stood fear- 
lessly alone gazing upon the rawness 
of a country that was but at its be- 
ginning. There was not even the sense 
of contrast to them as there was for 
brides from Eastern Canada; it was 
utterly unlike any condition they had 
ever been called upon to face. Few 
eame to live in towns. Theirs were the 
husbands who had taken up land, and 
taken it by sections rather than acres, 
whose one idéa of farming was to drive 
daily about the estate and—then go a- 
hunting. Their brides accepted fhe 
conditions, went to dwell upon the land, 
and made some of the most exquisite 
settings for the historical background 
ef Canada’s West that mortal could 
dream of, Few realized the life as 
their own life. At first they were mere 
onlookers at their own play, yet, when 
time made an impression and uncon- 
seiously, in their children, they ac- 
knowledged the realities of living, they 
did it with a grace that astonished 
native-born Canadians. To these won- 
derful women of the Motherland the 
Empire owes much, They brought with 
them!to Canada not only the customs 
and manners of the best life of the 
three islands, but their material treas- 
ures also, and, above all, minds that 
were stored with those possessions that 
a newer country has often to give up 
when“in its making and then strive 
for, almost blindly, for ceuturies after. 
They gave of these mind possessions 
to. the people with whom they came in 
sontact—they breathed them into their 
.ehildren, and all through Western Can- 
ada, today, you will find towns upon 
which the impress of a cultured wo- 
man.’s mind have been left; ranches— 
anlike ordinary ranches—because a 
British bride once dwelt there and lived 
her life'as she felt life should be lived. 


. Pheve: is an indescribable charm about 
.thesesplaces; no one knows what exact- 


ly—bnt it is there, impressed upon the 
aew country so indelibly that it is said 
to be a part of the West, and so it is— 
the gift that British brides have given. 


_An Irish Girl’s Romance 


There was the Irish girl, with a grace 
of carriage that was the marvel of all 
who saw her, and a charm of manner 


that won gratitude from the very 80d) weaving of tradition for our country! 


as it was turned over, and she crooned 
‘aboye it, wishing that it might over 
its face toward the sun, She 
had followed her Irishman from a 
eastle, and they were wedded in the 
little church not a hundred miles from 


{ 


»men who had already been won, but 


the shack to which he took her—their) 


home, two rooms and a lean-to, A few 


‘ef ‘her treasures she placed about the 


rooms, but there was no space for her 
trunks. so they were buried—‘to make 
room for them,’’ she said. The love of 
It was like a wave of sun- 
shine about everything. The wit of 
her! -The cheer of her! And, oh! the 

overty of them both! The poverty for 
a things called the necessities of 
life... They had land, and the Irishman 
worked it as best he knew how, and a 
cheerful working it was, for the land 
could always wait, while a day’s shoot- 
img, a visit to a hundred-mile-away 
neighbor, could never be put off, If 
anything came from the land, it was 

ven away, and Indians camped about 
them in season and out, A motherly 
squaw took charge of the house, and 
for her bits of cleaning treasures would 
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Pills of Attested Value.—Parmeiee ’s 
Vegetable Pills are the result of eare- 
ful study of the properties of certain 
roots and herbs, and the action of such 
as sedatives and laxatives on the di- 
gestive apparatus, The success the 
eompounders have met with attests the 
value of their work. These pills have 
been recognized for many years as the 
best cleansers of the system that can 
be Their excellence was recog: 

from the first and they grow 


more popular daily, 


be taken from the unearthed trunks 
and given as payment. Babies eame— 
such beautiful twins—with no one to 
attend to their coming but the squaws, 
and the shack was added to. Hot sum- 
mer suns beat down, and an awning of 
rain sacks was put over the roof of the 
ean-to, This was tne great luxury— 
their gallery, their piazza—laughingly 
it was called by every grand name, 
Sods were built into a semblance of 
steps, and during the long, long even- 
ings the Irishman ‘and his bride would 
mount to the roof with their bit of 
pea sd forget that there were such 
things as mosquitos, and revel in re- 
membrance and hope. I verily believe 
the Indians worshipped those people, 
and if they gave what they had to the 
red men the Indians shared also their 
spoils with them, For the sake of 
seeing how her gay gowns looked, the 
Trish woman gave them to supple- 
limbed Indian girls, and great was the 
joy of all when they donned them. 

The twins were running about bare- 
foot, two babies had followed, when 
word was sent back that death had 
come in quick succession to those in the 
home land, and the Irishman was heir 
to a great estate. The grief of the 
Indians when the shack was emptied! 
It was pitiful. ‘And years after, when 
the girl twin came, bride, to the West, 
her first care was to seek the squaws 
‘*who had been kind to my mother 
when she was a bride.’’ 


A Scotch Lassie’s Story 


I had needed a charwoman, and when 
I heard the voice of the one who came, 
I stood astounded. Do you know the 
soft cadence of the Edinburgh Scoteh 
tongue? The tones of the scholarly 
class that picks out each word like a 
note of music? It was beautiful, and 
the Scotch woman was saying: ‘But 
what shall I do first?’’ I hesitated 
before saying anything, for she was so 
much in earnest in her work, But at 
the end of the day I plucked up cour- 
age. ‘‘Tell me about it?’’ I pleaded. 

‘‘How did you know?’’ she asked, 

nd then anxiously: ‘‘I hoped I did not 
show it,’’ 

It was such a simple tale to her— 
the daughter of a university professor 
married to a Cambridge man. Too 
mueh study, and land given in Western 
Canada upon which to live the outdoor 
life and regain physical strength for 
the husband, Not the right kind of 
knowledge—prairie fires and many 
losses; finally everything gone, then 
coming to Winnipeg to look for a posi- 
tion. The wife had learned to work 
hard—she was strong—and charring by 
the day meant actual money in hand, 
and there was no lack of employment. 
The brave, dainty bit of womankind! 
It was only upon pretext of work that 
T could get her to come to me, and it 
was long before she loved me suffici- 
ently to share with me her quaint 
humor, her beautiful thoughts; and the 
day she sang for me I was in glory! 
There was he hitle gir enren— “only 


one Ellen in the world. She was physi- 
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out. 
Py Ing , filled Mis combina- 
‘tions as ovanne Mary 
Jane Kisskumski, art the Hike? Let 
the theorists answer, tres 
When the present governing power 
was ushered in at tawa, fourteen 
bet ago, a man from the West who 
ad taken his bride to a prairie town 
obtained a seat in the Dominion Cab- 
inet. To him is owed the vigorous im- 
migration ver 4 that has populated the 
West with such amazing rapidity, It 
was then and through him that the 
Government. took a hand in the mateh- 
making. Following the Government 
came the railway builders—they want- 
ed traffic, as the Government had 
wanted population. Manufacturers not 
to be out of the game, and craving 
trade, also made matches, and down the 
scale on and on it came, until the in- 
dividuals again entered with zest into 
the policy of ‘‘securing proper brides 
for our western men,’? 

Has there ever in the world’s his- 
tory been such a great big romanein 
ground as our Canadian West? An 
the lovely part of it is that no one 
calls it by its real name, People 
speak of commerce, of evangelization 
—of lots of conditions, but it all means 
—brides for the West. 


Fifty Million Brides 


Upon good authority I quote: ‘* With- 
in this present century we will see 
Western Canada inhabited by one hun- 
dred million people!’’ In my own way 
of doing sums | divide by two and 
count that one-half will be men and the 
other half brides, Fifty million brides 
for Western Canada before the year 
twenty hundred, Where are they? All 
over, 
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CARICATURES OF THE ANCIENTS 


There is plenty of evidence to show 
that the ancients were not without a 
liking for fun, In certain remains of 
the art of long-gone days are shown 
examples of artistie humor, and more 
commonly than might be supposed. 

For instance there is a drawing on 
a tile exhibited in one of our museums 
that shows a cat dressed as an Egyp- 
tian lady or fashion, The figure is seat- 
ed languidly in a chair, sipping wine 
out of a small bowl, being fanned the 
while and offered dainties by an abject- 
looking tom-cat with his tail between 
his legs. 

The cat, indeed, figures very largely 
in the ancient comie pictures. In a 
papyrus in the. British Museum a flock 
of geese are being driven by a cat, and 
a herd of goats by two wolves, with 
crooks and wallets, One of the wolves 
is playing a double pipe, quite in the 
fashion of old Pan. 

There is shown in the museum of 
Turin a papyrus roll that displays a 
whole series of such comical scenes, In 
the first place, a lion, a crocodile, and 
an ape are giving a vocal and instru- 


mental concert. Next comes an ass, 
dressed, armed, and sceptred like a 
Pharoah. With majestic demeanor he 


receives the presents presented to him 
by a cat of high degree, of whom a 
bull acts as proud conductor. , 

~The Non-wnd a gazelle are playing at 
checkers, a hippopotamus .is perched in 


cally beautiful, but there was a greater! a tree, and a hawk has climbed up, too, 


loveliness. 


We spoke of it sometimes.|and is trying to 


dislodge the river- 


**She’s far, far too bonnie,’’ the moth-| horse, 


er would say, and she always shook her 
head, Ellen was a healthy child and I 
conld not nnderstand. 

One day an appointment came for 
the husband, an appointment that none 
but the most scholarly man could fill. 
They went further West. Years later 
IT was awaiting my turn at a Hudson 
Bay counter, An exquisite piece of 
womankind was before me, I heard 
her voice, those notes of. Edinburgh 
Scotch. She and her husband were in 
town meeting some distinguished schol- 
ars. Their time was much taken up 
with social matters, but she gave me 
an hour—a rare, rare hour all to my- 
self, : 

‘*And Ellen?’’ I asked as she. was 
leaving. 
of Ellen.’’ 


Ellen was riding wild about the prair-; 


ies. She had a governess, but there 
were no children to play with. The 
mother thought of taking her to Scot- 
land and putting her to school with 
other girls, ‘‘I think it all over, but 
when it comes to the time of.leaving 
her.at home my heart fails me; Ellen 
is far, far too bonnie.’’ Hate 

She could no more have gotten back 
to the little girl before a note eame to 
me: 

‘‘Little Ellen has gone home.’’ 
-But the scrap of writing was an pa- 
per bordered with black. ‘ 

Are these sad tales for brides. to 
read? No, just the incidents of - the 
day that are bits of romance as years 
go on, and become as threads in .the 


And the matchmaking! . How could 
it be else with thousands of men with- 
out wives and some thousands of wo- 


who each knew of some one wha had 
not? And it was delightful, this 
matchmaking. As a woman of lineage 
and learning stepped from.a train very 
for West she was noticed by the ranch- 
man for whom, undoubtedly, she had 
been sent. He had heard much of her,, 
and the little matron upon the -ranch 
adjoining his had. had written pages 
about him; then the girl came out to 
spend a season, She was tired, she 
was eager to see her friend who had be- 
come a Canadian, She did not take 
time to look at herself before she left 
the train, and one lock had fallen out 
of place—only one, but that ranchman 
noticed it, He was standing apart; 
he had not eome to meet her, but to 
look on, When men have been their 
own housekeepers for a season, tidiness 
appeals to them as the greatest of 
charms, 

Behind the English guest stepped her 
maid, a trim, piquant little French girl, 
She was not tired; she had no one to 
meet her; she had taken time to look 
at herself, and—’twas the maid the 
ranchman married, 

Ten times a Scotch woman sent home 
for house help; not one maid did she 
keep for more than a month, (And 
the Government says keep Chinamen 
out of the country! Does the Govern- 
ment do its own housework? Remem- 
ber, no man snatches a Chinaman from 
you before he has washed the dinner 
dishes.) 

With eut-and-dried theories men, too, 
enter the matchmaking arena, Bring 


**You have told me nothing 


Another picture shows a Pharaoh in 
the.shape of a rat, drawn in a carriage 
by. prancing greyhounds. ‘He is pro- 
ceeding to storm a fort garrisoned by 
eats -having no arms but teeth and 
claws, whereas the rats are provided 
with battle-axes, shields and bows and 
arrows. 
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A DEMONSTRATION OF THE POS- 
SIBILITY OF A HYGIENIC 
MILK SUPPLY 
Many conditions injurious to the pub- 
li¢ health are still maintained through 
thoughtless adherence to traditional 


| praetices, but this evil will be grad- 


ually abated as the labors of the men 
who have devoted their energies to the 
promotion of hygiene. become more 
widely known and. appreciated. This 
result will probably be promoted by the 
International Hygiene. Exhibition, 
which will soon be opened at Dresden, 
at. which, according to Hygieia, the of- 
ficial organ of the exhibition, the ques- 
tion- of milk supply will receive con- 
sideration commensurate with its great 
importance. é ‘ : 
This: section will be especially inter- 
esting because ‘it will.show how well 
science and commereial industry can 
work together in this field and will 
demonstrate the practicability of a hy- 
gienic milk supply. It will contain a 
model laboratory equipped with appara- 
tus for: the practical application of 
methods of research... The development 
of methods of examining. milk is ob- 


|viously of capital importance, for ac- 


eurate and easily applied tests of milk 
for chemical composition, physical pro- 
erties, alterations, adulterations and 
impurities of every sort are necessary 
to the establishment of rational and 
hygienic methods of milk production, 
supply and utilization, and to the for 
mulation and enforcement of legal res 
trictions, 

The bacteriological study of milk has 
revealed conditions of alarming import, 
It has long been known that the high 
death rate. among infants in the first 
year of life is caused chiefly by bac- 
terial infection, and it has been learn- 
ed more recently that tuberculosis, ty- 
phoid fever and cholera, as well as the 
dreaded summer diarhoea of children, 
are often propagated by impure mill 
and milk produets, Through the care- 
lessness of the rural population, espec- 
ially, milk is often contaminated with 
the germs of both bovine and human 
diseases, The exceedingly complex con- 
stitution of the visible dirt so often 
found in milk will be fully illustrated 
at the exhibition, 

The reform must commence on the 
farm as the evil wrought by uncleanli- 
ness in the stable and dairy ean with 
difficulty be remedied. Hence hygien- 
ists demand the introduction of aseptic 
methods to an extent which appears ex- 
cessive at first glance, but which is 
so practicable that it is already in prac- 
tice in many model dairy farms, as 


te tarot oad 7. 
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it is impossible to exclude 

rms as completely in the dairy as in 

© operating room and the bacterio- 
logical laboratory, it is possible even 
in small establishments, to maintain 
a standard of cleanliness which will 
entirely exclude visible dirt from the 
milk and will reduce bacterial contam- 
ination to a minimum. 

These exhibits are designed espe- 
cially to show what can be accomplish- 
ed under the conditions of practice and 
to prove that hygienic reform rather 
increases than diminishes the profits of 
the milk business. The small farmer 
who keeps one or two cows will derive 
particular benefit from the exhibition 
of improvements, which have stood the 
test of experience, in stable construc- 
tion and equipment, , 

There will also be an exhibition of 
sterilizing appliances and a demonstra- 
tion of the alteration produced in milk 
by sterilization, Many of the germs in 
milk show astonishing vitality and re- 
sistance to bacterial agents, but radi- 
¢al and violent sterilizing processes 
generally injure the quality of the milk, 


The problem is to avoid the evils 
flowing from this source, such as 
‘*Barlow’s disease,’’ caused by feed- 


ing infants with milk boiled too long, 
and yet to destroy the bacteria. 

Finally there will be an exhibit of 
improved methods and appliances em 
ployed if making butter and cheese, 
and demonstrations of the nutritive and 
pecuniary value of these and other milk 
products, ineluding the commonly un- 
der-estimated skim milk. In this sec- 
tion it will be shown that although bac- 
teria ure generally injurious, certain 
bacteria are very useful in the produe- 
tion of kumyss, keflr and other val 
uable milk products, 


THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR BY 
THE CHEMIST 

In the editorial column of Metallur- 
gical and Chemical Engineering the 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen by 
electrical processes is made the subject 
of the following pointed comments: 

‘*Tf we leave aside early and isolated 
experiments, the endeavor of the chem- 
ist to transform the inert elemental 
nitrogen in atmospheric air into some 
nitrogen compounds of commercial 
value has extended on a _ systematic 
basis and on a relatively large seale 
over a little more than the last decade. 
The more we learn of the different pro- 
cesses—differing essentially in the type 
and design of the are furnace employed 
—the more it appears that with respect 
to the yield of grammes of fixed nitro- 
gen in form of HNO3 per kilowatt 
hour there is not much choice between 
them; little if any progress has been 
made in this respect over the unlucky 
Niagara Falls pioneer plant of Bradley 
and Lovejoy. Perhaps this is not so 
very aston)shing since in the essential 
principle all’ the processes are alike. 

‘*But progress has been made in rais- 
ing the concentration of NO in the gas 
mixture which leaves the furnace, and 
very much progress in simplifying the 
design. Without making any invidious 
comparisons, the enormous advance 
made in simplifying the construction is 
evident; this must find its expression in 
dollars and cents in the first cost of 
the plant. How important this is for a 
xow..industry will be clear to anybody 
only slightly acquainted with the ways 
of capitalists, who are, after all, very 
human like the rest of us, 

‘*With respect to the yield .of fixed 
nitrogen per kilowatt-hour we may com- 
pare the nitrate process with the cal- 
cium cyanamide process, which, though 
esentially different, is also a method if 
atmospheric nitrogen fixation. If one 
kilowatt-hour’ produces 70 grammes 
HNO3 it binds 16 grammes of nitrogen. 
On the other hand, in good commercial 
eyanamide practice one kilowatt-hour 
binds some 70 grammes of nitrogen in 
form of cyanamide, Naturally such a 
comparison, though interesting. is quite 
one sided, 


‘In a recent discussion before the 
New York seetion of the American 
Blectrochemical Society Dr.. M, Loeb 


pointed out that as the formatiun of 


NO from air at the temperatures of the 
are represents equilibrium, the-attempt 
should be made to remove the NO in 
some way from-the air by absorption in 
some snitable body so’that in order to 
re-establish equilibrium new NO would 
be ‘formed, ete, Dr, Whitney pointed 
out that such absorption might be very 
difficult at the enormous temperature of 
the are, Yet the principle is plausible. 
In Haber’s synthesis of ammonia—an- 
other ‘instance of fixation of atmos- 
fpherie nitrogen—such absorption is car- 
ried out'and makes the process really 
practical: But. here we work in’ the 
cold and- absorption. is comparatively 
easy. Clearly, the whole subject is in a 
state of evolution, It was first vigor- 
ously attacked by electrochemists with 
their inborn insurgent spirit. It is now 
being taken up by conservative busi- 
ness ‘men, Sueh a combination must 
prove invineible in the end.’’ 


TEACHING THE SERGEANT 

Me was an awkward, ungainly youth, 
fresh from the plough. The result of 
half an hour’s earnest conversation 
with the local recruiting sérgeant was 
that he enlisted, being firmly convinced 
that a military life afforded far better 
opportunities for adventure and honor 
than the monotonous task of fcllowing 
the plough. Being sent along with an- 
other batch of recruits to the depot for 
training, he was speedily undeceived. 
Placed on the square under the eyé of 
a stern old sergeant, who believed that 
rapidity of motion was essential to de- 
velop the muscles, his brain was in a 
state well-nigh bordering on confusion 
at the constant reiteration of the vari- 
ous words of command, 

‘*Pront turn,’’ ‘‘Left turn,’’ ‘‘ Right 
turn,’’ ‘‘About turn,’’ bellowed forth 
at intervals of one minute, sent his 
brain in such a whirl that at last, in 
sheer desperation, he threw down his 
rifle and said:— 

‘‘Look here, sergeant, tha doesna 
knoo thy own mind two minutes to- 
gether Which bally way does tha want 
us to turn?’’ 


THE GADDER’S RUBAIYAT 
When you are eating in the Dining Gar 
a A not to use the Knife, A sudden jar 

ay cause the Knife to slip and cut 

your Mouth, 
No matter how experienced you are. 


Paris has Suicide Record, 
London has fewer suicides than any 
other great capital. While Paris has 
four hundred suicides for each million 

a year, has only ninety. 


will be shown by instructive models 
and photographs. 
Althoug 


Judging from what one can glean 
from casual observation, very little at- 


tention is paid in rural districts, to 
the manner in whieh horses are driven, 
In fact, the subject is treated as one 
upon which no instruction is necessary, 
or one about which there is little, it 
anything, to learn. 

fourg people of the farm just take 
to it, as they take to many other every- 
day things that must necessarily be 
done, with practically no instruction 
from anybody. That they get along in 
some sort of a way, there is no doubt, 
as they manage to do their work and 
get about, 

This would lead one to enquire if 
there is anything much in driving, or 
whether it is a subject worth studying 
and cultivating a knowledge of ‘ 

As a matter of fact, there is a good 
deal to Jearn about it, and the differ 
ence between a slipshod driver and an 
expert one is immeasurable, 

One has only to take an opportunity 
of observing the difference in the per-| 
formance of the same horse when driv 
en by an uncultivated driver and ther 
vy an expert one, to realize that there 
is much to learn about driving. } 

This is pretty generally recognized | 
when the object is to bring out the} 
speed of a horse; but when speed and) 
action are aimed at, the expert drive r| 
ean cause a perfect transformation of | 
an animal, when compared with a per 
formance given by an unskilled one. 

There is undoubtedly such a thing as 
an aptitude for driving. Some persons 
could never become really skilful driv 
ers, no matter how much they cultivate 
it, as they are temperamentally un 
fitted for high-class work of this kind. 
They might become fairly good drivers, 
but never experts, There is something 
about the nervous organization of some 
individuals that gives them a delicacy 
of touch, or what is called ‘‘ good 
hands, as applied to drivers, that con 
fer upon them a special aptitude for 
driving. 

It can be explained in the same way 
that some people are light on their feet, 
and ean readily become easy and grace 
ful dancers. They may be heavily built, 
and show no evidence from their make 
up of the likelihood of their being 
lightfooted; but they are, and such an 
attribute can only be explained by re- 
ferring to the nervous organization of 
the individual, 

Analogies of this sort could still be 
further given, but we are not so much 
eoncerned in explaining the causes of 
certain aptitudes as we are in endeav 
oring to point out some of the common 
faults in driving. 

The difference between good and bad 
driving are not so apparent in the 
handling of work horses as jn those 
used for faster work, but even in them 
faulty handling shows itself. 

The slipshod driver is very much 
in evidence behind work horses. You 
see them driving a pair with one horse 
ahead of the other; he is simply hold 
ing the reins, not driving at all. He 
makes no attempt to keep the draft of 
both horses even; he does not feel their 
mouths, keep them collected and bal 
anced. 

Whether a horse is pulling a load or 
going behind a ‘‘foolspace,’’ he should 
be kept ‘‘collected,’’ as he does his 
work more comfortably, and does not 
fatigue so easily, 

A horse is ‘‘collected’’ when his 
head is kept in position, and all the 
muscles of his body are in a state of 
contraction. When a man is running 
or walking fast, be closes his hands by 
contracting the muscles of the arms 
and hands, in order to keep himself 
collected, If he did not do so, propul 
sion would cause him greater effort. 
So with the horse, if he is exerting 
himself either in travelling or in pull 
ing a heavy load, light but steady 


pressure on the bit assists him in keep 
ing collected and balanced. 

Loose-rein drivers ,neyer improve a 
carriage of the head and neck, and are 
apt to spoil his gait by getting him 
into the habit of ‘‘hitching.’’ 

By keeping a horse collected and 
balanced, the fore legs are not 80 apt 
ta suffer from the ill-effeets of con- 
cussion and strain. 

If the head is kept up and the nose 
in, in travelling, the fore legs are re 
lieved to some extent, as more weight 
is then thrown on the hind extremities. 
Heavy-handed. drivers. also inflict much 
injury on a horse, and cause him much 
discomfort, They are apt to make his 
mouth sore, get him into bad habits in 
connection with that organ, such as 
side-lining, pulling, tongue. lolling, ete., 
and cause him to mix his gaits. 

The driver's. aim should be to man- 
ipulate the reins with a light, but firm 
and steady hand. 

It is usually necessary to exert’ more 
foree in manipulating the reins. in 
speeding a horse, in order to steady 
him, but injury to the mouth ean 
usually be avoided by using an, easy 
and comfortable bit. 

The skilful driver is always careful 
to observe if the bit is in the proper 
position in the mouth of. the horse he 
is driving. If it is too low, he will not 
foree it firmly, and he is apt to get his 
tongue over it, It it is too high, he 
will not readily respond to the pressure 
of it, and consequently he is apt to 
pull, cross his jaws, open his mouth, 
and project his tongue. 

Placing a bit too high in the mouth 
is a very fertile cause of getting a 
horse into bad habits in connection 
with the mouth, and is apt to spoil the 
eurriage of his head and neck, 

The manner of holding the reins 
and whip, and the posture of the driv- 
er, are of much moment in skilful 
driving. 

It has been found out by experi- 
ence and study of the art of driving 
that the reins should be held in a cer- 
tain way in order to contribute to the 
ease, grace, safety, and dexterity of 
the driver, 

Some drivers who have not been 
taught this way of driving in their 
youth, find it hard te adopt it in late 
life, and scoff at the idea of there being 
a ‘best way,’’ ‘fas they get along 
very well in the way they picked up 
hamediven, but they never make 

nished drivess, There is a great deal 
of difference between the manner of 
holding the reins when driving trotters 
and ordinary driving, aopeasliy when 


np bits are used, and style is songht 
or. 

In the former ease, the driver as 
sumes an attitude and holds the reine 
in a manner so that he can exert all 
his force in controlling and steadying. 
He braces himself, with legs stretched 
forward and arms extended, with a 
rein running over the palm of either 
fingers, with the straight whip carried 
in the right hand. 

In ordinary driving, especially when 
a ecurb-bit is used, the reins should be 
separated with the first two fingers of 
the left hand, the ends passing out of 
the lower part of it. The thumb should 
be held with 


the point upwards, not 
pressing down firmly upon the reins 
The wrist should be bent, so that the 
knuckles are turned towards the waist, 
and the elbow is bent at the left side. 
The hand should be held at a height 
approximately opposite the waist-band 

The right hand holds the whip, at 
about ten inches from tk end, the 
lash-end of it is direeted upwards, for 
wards, and tows the left Nothing 
jlooks more unworkmanlike than p 
ing the whip at or near the extreme 
end, 

The left hand should always be kept 
in the same position; but the right one, 
besides holding the whip, should be 
used to assist the left, 

The lower part of the right hand 
may rest upon the off-rein. In frout of 
the left, to assist in steadying the ten 
sion of the reins, alov in turning or 
guiding it may be used on either. If 
the left hand requires aid in exerting 


traction, the right pl 
dividing the reins by the two middle 
fingers, may assist it; and also, in 
shortening the the right hand 
pushes them back between the fingers 
of the left. 

The near rein is always held upper 
most, passing over the index finger of 
the left hand, while the off-rein passes 
between the second and third fingers, 

The position of the driver should be 
easy and unconstrained, but approxi 
eg erect, with arms dropping along 
the ¥ides, and elbows squared at the 
waist. The legs, from the knees down 
wards, snould slant slightly backwards, 
and the driver should not sit too far 
back in his seat.—Dr. F. C. Grenside, 
in the O, A. C. Review. 

WONDERFUL HENS 

An American, spending his holidays 
in County Roscommon, Ireland, fell in 
to conversation with a native, who was 
feeding his hens, 

‘*T guess, Pat, you haven’t as good 
hens here as we have in the States,’’ 

‘*Perhaps not,’’ Pat. 

‘*T’ll tell you,’’ said the Yankee, 
‘‘about a hen my mother had, She went 
out one day and ate a feed of corn, and 
returned and laid twelye eggs. She 
went out the next day and ate a feed 
of corn and laid twelve more eggs. She 
went out the third day and returned 
and laid twelve more eggs. She went 
out the fourth day and hatched seventy 
two chicks ott of*the-thitty-six eggs. 
Now that is the kind of hen we have in 
the States.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Pat, ‘I'll tell’ you 
about a half-blind hen my mother had. 
She ate a feed of sawdust, thinking it 


iced in front, and 


reins, 


said 


was oatmeal. She went to her nest and 
laid a plank twelve feet long. She ate 
more sawdust the next day, and again 
laid a plank twelve feet long. Again, 


on thé third day, she ate more sawdust, 
and laid another twelve-foot plank. 
She sat on the three planks and hatched 
three kitchen chairs, a sofa, oné table, 
and a mahogany chest of drawets 
Now,’’ said Pat, with a twinkle in his 
eye, ‘‘that is the kind of hen’ we have 
in Roscommon,’’ 

A TICKET-MAKING MACHINE 

According to the Engineering News 
a ticket-making machine has’ recently 
been installed by the Long Island Ruil 


road Company at its Flatbush Avenue 
station in Brooklyn, N.Y. The ma 
chine was manufactured if Franee, 


where a number are said to be in ser 
vice, and is the first one of its kind to 
be used in America.’ By, use the 
ticket agent can in « few Seconds inake 
a ticket between the” issuing station 
and. any other point on the ‘division 
Besides the. two stations the ticket also 
has the date of the purrhase 


its 


issue, 


price, and a number,. dependent . upon 
the class and destination. Féur* classes 
of tickets may be issded, whole -fare 


one way or excursion and half fare one 
way or excursion, Besides tlie ticket 
the machine also prints two paper re 
cord slips for the use of the Auditing 
department and acts a§ a cash fegister 
by recording the total sales. The sta 
tions and kind of tickets ‘are indicated 
on dials on top of the machine, These 
are set by the operator, Who jnusires fp 
lever which brings the plates into po 
sition, a small electric motér then com 
pletes the operation, Tt’ is‘ sitid that 
the machine is so satisfactory that oth 
érs will be installed, 
VACATIONS FOR CATTLE 

In western Australia one farmer may 
be heard to inquire of another whether 
he has as yet sent his cattle“On their 
vacation, and what is meant’ is just 
what is asked, Those farmers who live 
anywhere near the eoast—and in Aus 
tralia ‘‘near’’ might medn a’ distance 
that would startl, dwellers in other 
lands—send their cattle for a month or 
six weeks’ holiday at the seashore each 
summer, The change of air and food is 
said to be extremely beneficial, The 
grass on the coast is impregnated with 
salt and has the effect of a tonie on the 
animals, 


Thomas Coleman DuPont, president 
of the E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Pow- 
der Company, has offered to build at his 
own expense, a splendid highway, 103 
miles long, from end to end of the State 
of Delaware, costing $2,000,000, if the 
commonwealth wi!! agree to maintain 
the road after its construction, The of 
fer is unique in the annals of philan- 
thropic activities on the part of mil- 
lionaires, Mr. Du Pont’s home is at 
Willmington Delaware. 


Corns eripple the feet and make 
walking a torture, yet sure relief in the 
shape of Holloway’s Corn Oure is with. 
in reach of all. 
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ness was very dense from two to three 
hours. Two years afterward, in ail 
the provinces of the Roman re. 
there was obscurity from earl wh 
to noon, The stars were visible ; and 


we will find that the common blow- 
fly occupies as near the middle point 
on the descending scale as it is poss- 
ible to estimate, 


Mrs, Lovejoy fainted, Of a sudden | visited the more distant shores of the 
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was gradually restored to its whole 
visible disk. 


In 409, the stars were seen bv day 
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have at different times been recorded 
by historians, and have been thought 
to come from some mysteriously pre- 
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whom not even the barber’s sign is sa How came it, then, that no man from ]@80. Manitoba s Indians, h her 4 placing the skeleton on a music-stool of a leaf so closely that it is next to growing gradually darker and darker. 
ered—filehed from the greatest thing|/the woods back of Cloverdale smiled at | @t@sShoppers, ee ee he ive and guiding the bones of the fingers | impossible to distinguish one when it] even till eleven at night. Candles and 
in the world (see Drummond), namely,|/the curtain-and-hair-raisers, or wept | estate and No. 1 a an bine ., ntil over the keys of the piano. This was | is at rest. A certain spider resembles | lamps were lighted for the people to 
Love, and the greater (see Dooley),/for joy over the usanimity of three} been told of in song an ppt’ | b ih in the romamtic thirties, and the savor} patch of birdlime, and one of the] see to dine and to perform work about 
viz, humor, or its synonym, and left] judges, all of the losing sex? ‘The|there is no excuse for any te “eye ad of the exploit was much appreciated. | smailest moths so closely resembles|the house. These became requisite 
him poor indeed; in other words, Doc]}woods back of Cloverdale are_ silent. bright child of Mg Parr “tee ap Not long after Chopin called on M. | the droppings of a sparrew that it| before twelve o'clock a.m. In the 
Kill-joy. Silas Hick’s hour has come. He has eabsyerg A yes Ke. of Come Scan Ziem ‘‘to seek respite after an anpall- | can be recognized only when it moves. evening, so dense was it, that the 
But why? For cause: He quizzed|neither the heart nor the head for such reese PS pArtrered You grant ¢Hia? ae rg see in ke strumtle hp These are but a few of the remarkable | farmers could scarcely, even with the 
them face to face. They quizzed him|smiles or such tears. What would he hs tise with, scare “BRAS arses yh at had wu ed ea twin protective mimicries among the in-|aid of a lantern, grope their way to 
back. He flunked them, of necessity.|be doing there, anyway, save as a ee ms ey own man in every hun- round him, = a ed The entice | sects. In every case the action is|the barn to take care of the cattle. 
They filehed him, if not of his good|friend of one of the contestants? dred chrountout the Dom iniot kvows At niches Caines ne Sue entirely unconscious on the part of} The birds retired to their roosts at 
name, at least of the better seat Ps, yaw hart te Uleagaet bey much about either the history or the | the steno Gitnanbe thet hed baad Mier eaiih ‘ ca 7 Sys the day was converted 
thereof. Not that he fain would flun - He: , 1 wih cn boll : L|resources of the greater part of that | executed ge skeleton’ and thé e€ most wonderful boring appar- o night. 
them, Kill-joy. Strangely enough, injare ju yilant. They are betting, as co wondata) Province Pri de Pol atus in the world is possessed by the 
the lexicon of this youth that Fate|lege” boys—and girls—will, that Hazel Pete bak Tinte Ce F OnR TAC. great ichneumon fly. It is composed | WONDERFUL TRIALS BY ORDEAL 
was even then reserving for a bgight| Kill-joy, of Caront fame will be a M.A. Let me try and prove my ag 3 5 Chopin shuddered; then he asked, | of three black filaments, all extremely > 
future, was no such word as ‘‘fiifnk.’’} before she is a B.A, In heartfelt ac The truth is, there is not one Mani- 


“Have you a skeleton?’ M. Ziem had 
not, but promised to obtain one that 
very evening. 

“Then,” he goes on, ‘‘what had 
been only a frolic became something 
grand, agonizing, terrible. Pale, his 
eyes burning with fever, Chopin 
wrapped himself in a long winding 
sheet, and as he sat at the piano held 
against his bosom the skeleton, the 
specter of his sleepless nights. 

“In the lugubrious silence the notes 


IN INDIA, 


Among the Biharis of India. wortd- 

old customs of tiial by ordeal are in 
vogue, They descend to nothine so 
crude as the ordeals of the Western 
races of a few years ago. An article 
in the Calcutta Review describes some 
of the extraordinary and mysterious 
methods employed. 
_ Margeret Cotter Morrison,  se- 
journing in Kashmir, had several of 
her belongings stolen. The police of- 
ficial, when informed, resorted to the 
ordeal by teapot. She says of it: 

“Placing one of the scrolls in the 
Spout of the teapot, the man now ex- 
plained to me that if the paper neld 
written on it the name of the thief, 
the vessel would give a sign; and 50, 
amid the breathless suspense of the 
whole throng, he proceeded to reel off 
rich - sounding incantations. We 
watehed=with all our eyes while two 
papers passed through the ordeal. 
Then, when it came to the third, the 
teapot with calm deliberation made a 
complete semi-revolution and almost 
fell from their hands. An exclama- 
tion of intense interest burst from the 


; : onlookers ; the inspector put the naper 
and their abdomen, swollen with eggs,|to one side, remarking that was the 


becomes as big as a large potato, The | thief; and the fourth was tried; with 
rate at which the eggs are laid is | this one also the teapot swerved point- 
extraordinary, being about sixty ajedly; at the fifth it remained immov- 
minute, or eighty thousand and up-| able. : 


ward a day. “Apparently, two of m ervan 
Insect strength is marvelous. An | were thieves, the policeman pow told 
ant can lift and carry a burden eight|me; and their names were written on 
to ten times its own weight. A flea|those papers. I appeared profoundly 
can jump three or four hundred times impressed ; but to make the conviction 
his own length. All insects can walk,| more absolute I said I would like to 
and a katydid sings all night long, | shuffle the papers and see if the tea- 
repeating its notes at the rate of two] pot would a second time give the same 
hundred a minute. This ‘‘song,” it} results; he consented, and that sara- 
must be remembered, is produced by| cious little article jibbed at exactly 
the rubbing of the forewings together. | the same two names as before.”’ 


fragile, no larger or stiffer than a 
horsehair and about five inches long. 
These fit together with grooves, and 
glide easily along their entire length. 
‘The three, when fitted together, arc 
no larger in diameter than a small 
needle, and so flexible that a slight 
breath of air will bend them. Yet with 
this remarkable instrument its owner 
can bore three or four inches into the 
hardest wood. This tool is possessed 
only by the female, and is her ovi- 
Positor, or egg-laying apparatus. Bor- 
ing which takes hours to accomplish 
is for the purpose of laying one egg. 
Many insects are extremely prolific. 
All of the order Hymenoptera, the 
bees and ants, lay large numbers, but 
they are easily exceled by the order 
Plecoptera, the stone flies, one female 
of which deposits from five to six 
thousand eggs. But the champion 
-layers are the insects. i 
e order [soptera, the white ants. Dr. 
Howard states that these insects are 
called white ants because thev are not 
ants and because they are not white, 
but he further goes on to tell us that 
the females of some of the African 
species grow to an enormous size, 


¥ se months Doe Kill-joy mixed|cents, They ask what’s the matter|toba, but two—as distinct and as dif- 
Gs Getnecs os at the aa ae that| with old Kill-joy, and assure us that |ferent as chalk and en pag The south- 
term, Hazel Hicks passed him with fly-jhe’s all right. They even go so far as| western Provincial ands are 4 
ing colors, When, soft as‘the west] to couple his name with that of the|pure and simple, gprs & ald 
wind, she ‘‘blew’’ into the woods back] first gentleman of the land. prairie on the verge of Saskat patent 
ef Cloverdale, for the holidays, her own But the great schoolma’am that we|the southeastern part is ghee hb 
dad didn’t know her, nor did she much|saw giving Hazel and the doctor an ob-|wWhen not a swamp; the Ee 
more than know him. ject lesson has one up her ample sleeves west-central grow, perhaps, wey Aft 
“‘Posh! but it’s good fer sore eyes|for Stanford also. At the appointed wheat in the world; peeps k ty 
ter see yer!’’ cried Silas Hicks. He hour, Mrs, Lovejoy, medalless, looking degrees Manitoba Resp of lakes, 
held his maiden’s blush, his eye’s apple, | as if she had stepped down and out hills, and, above all, vast silent pee , 
at arm’s length, and then would have|of a Raphael, stepped up to and on the | poplar and spruce, through x Ht streamed from the piano, broadly, 
drawn her close to his heart, when she| flowery platform, competitor for fur the rock primeval shows its eerie slowly, overwhelmingly—an unimagin. 
held him in turn. She held his eyes|ther Carnot honors. Be sure the Car scarred surface. Neetiybs act ys 7 ed music—the “Funeral March’! It 
were sound enough to see her at a dis-jdinal deemed it sin of its own dye, tility of the wheat lands of 4 cruel 2 was created there before our eyes, and 
tanee. Three months of college and|but the book had no rule debarring|iS due to the salt deposited by x it dragged our souls into its unholy 
Dr. Kill-joy had taught Hazel won-|motherhood, nor, for that matter, a|@teat body of water known S. genie. rhythm. sige 
ders, had revolutionized her. word to say on the subject. It had|@ists as Lake Agassiz, of ce me “Then the strain died down. We 
This was the beginning of the end, been drafted by the president of s modern Lekeoe Wiese) a anita ee rushed toward Chopin, He had put 
which was far other than that of her|°lege merely. So it came to this and Wiswipeaer ee ut sh rie ig thought he had fainted in his winding 
brother, Bub. At the close of the|Pretty pass that Stanford, blushing ken eee ee n wal GREE phe oy sheet. 
second ‘somester, the ‘*maiden’s blush’’ aloud for human depravity so deep as Wisoipes, e args) its ands, 
tried, as usual to pass the professor_of|' Bainsay ** frailty, thy name is wo t one, hat. ee ae “ ee ene 
English—and other things, among them|™@2,’’ thought aloud that kids were ee cbt enn “ej re re § 
undying affection. Not minded to to be pitied whose mothers, instead of ue ek traversed. — wil 
flunk her, the doctor took her in hand|"UTSing them (at eight o’clock of a: |. or In De eo Wioaine eg ty 
and ehided lier for trying to pass him|¢Yeting), were publicly discussing ve oh sar Mili Arps 25) a and 
in that way. He didn’t think it quite Malthus as applied to La Belle France ° ie to Ki a ion; 4 us peepee 
fair, and so forth, for all the world as Perhaps a like thought, only silent. al ur ph a> eae ° -e ie 
if he were chairman of the faculty com flitted through a ‘‘specially prepped A GS tie: f em J o fhied e Ba stu fa 
mittee, which he was, but not just then brain. Certain it is that shame of waters fhe f tile su mags Pee Pe ihe 
acting in his official capacity, the place|S0™e kind, glancing askance at college Ral Ri ays Vall ee iad ‘te A i pas, 
being, not the class-room specially pro-| Patriotism, kept Hazel as far with RAH dan a. 34 an h iaicks the Nel. 
vided, nor class-room at all, but under a drawn from publie gaze as could be tT i yma tig! ages B t Hud. 
spreading live-oak tree, they two alone.| For the third time, the twice-win-| SOD 7th re 4 bark ee m4 adler 
The upshot of the quizzical affair was|"¢T had drawn the side of the question eae itt ¥ 1 Rae ; ~ oy; 
that Hazel promised to try to pass|She believed in, namely, the affirmative rer ft of i i e dtd harsh 
him no more in the manner aforesaid, of ‘‘ Resolved, That (in France) Bache eats ee bd apy wy fA pe: if 
So far, so good. Nature was simply lors over Thirty and Widowers of Five at pun pf 3, be own 3 ea eas 
at work, giving an object lesson in aj] Years’ Standing, Be Taxed.’’ The be ag 14 wake ae oe if td 
co-educational State institution, to two| President of the evening paid the cus a le mek Oey Ms 3 imate : 
masters of one art, whereof women are | ‘Mary tribute to the Baron de Cuber etre tf cits air i es with 4 By 
born post-graduates. Naturally enough,|“", of whose gold were the medals rte ae vty) alo Avg Fe lb 
however, Silas Hicks, widower and or-|™#de; informed the audience of the pay ty beer eh ~ “j ait nisrioe “shat . 
chardist by profession, wished Hazel|©0"ditions of the debate, chief of fe a ‘i 4 hich is prob. “fi 
to pass her professors—away up in G—|Which is that the side each contestant ants ag sep AF b> wi ath per 
for the nonce, at least. She was too|'t to take is to be decided by lot at|GeSstined to undergo such s ’ 


The common brown milkweed but- 
terfly is unique in being the only but- 
terfly that migrates. It congregates 
in immense swarms late in the fall, 
flies to the south in the same manner 
and for the same reason that birds 
do, and returns again in the svring. 
These swarms are frequently .com- 
posed of millions of individuals. One 
swarm has been known to occupy 
more than a whole day to Sa viven 

int, and trees whose leaves have 
allen are often so entirely covered by 
these insects as to present the ap- 
pearance of being in full leaf. 

There is nothing in nature that is 
more wonderful than the resistance 
to extreme cold of which some of the 
smaller insects are capable. The fol- 
lowing is an authentic account of an 
experiment made along this line by 
Sir John Ross on one of his voyages 


to the arctic circle:“About thirty of A European gentleman describes 

: antion tiv d 5 ly the broad i i the detection of a thief who had stolen 
young, nor had mind of her own. Time practically the last moment. pee Ae ee ae v4 edly ae canecgi rere Wore, ps ieea' pe FALCONRY IN CHITRAL money from a grocer. The nulwallahe, 
enough when—— Four men spoke, two for the taxing Evervwhere the silent, dark, sub- : 


On the other hand (the right one:/of single blessedness; two, against it! arctic forest encroaches on the natrow 
the father was left), the man of letters,)—spoke well, the puinfully memorized) peach and great store of cord and 
although he couldn’t make ‘‘seven-|speeches that pass master for spon- pulp Secor awaits the need of future 
teen’’ to rhyme with ‘‘plenty,’’ quot-|taneity; each man, the one thing that] years 
ed to tae effect that ‘‘youth’s a stuff|was fitting—of two learned discourses, | ° Then there ore indications of great 
that won’t endure.’’ So effectively, in-|!earned by heart. During the silence mineral deposits—the precious metals 
deed, that sweet and seventeen went|that followed the last perfunctor) in the Keewatin, building stone in the 
and kissed him, and for the convenience |‘‘hand,’’ a U.C, senior was heard t Trenton. acd en Ent de Cintas 
of her many friends, and his, set the|offer a Stanford freshman 2 to 1, but|jater deposits of erosion which line the 
day so that two of the three bird-events|the chief of police failed to detect any| ancient synclinals. This land, which 
of woman’s life might be killed by the|‘‘you’re on,’’ though he strained his for so long has slept while the ever- 
ene diamond, ears, being ready to lay 3 to 1 himself, growing tide of immigration has 

Dr. Kill-joy’s father-in-law was not Three to one, with uo takers, bet on swept by it, will be found to be far 
invited, the dove-like event being legal-|her, Mrs. Lovejoy arom. It cost a from the least valuable portion of our 
ly carried off without his presence. Nor|drummer for a glove-house $1 whole-| heritage so soon as it shall be opened 
was his absennee conspicuous. Hazel|sale. Seeing a cool thousand in sight, up. or can this be long delayed 
had let most of the guests understand|he hanged the expense, aud gave het! for with the opening of the locks at 
that she was an orphan, which was not|a yet heartier hand. Hazel spoke at] the rapids of St. Andrew the sole 
wholly a lie, only worse. Daddy Hicks|only brains and beauty can speak.| barrier to uninterrupted water traftic 
did not threaten to disinherit her, nor|When the one is in the least danger.) hetween the outlet of the Nelson and 
did she, as some daughters of new wo-|the other comes to the rescue. What| Winnipeg has been removed 
men have done, threaten to disinherit|the former leaves unsuid, the latter With their usual admirable mush and 
him, No; she simply disinherited him|makes eloquent. The judges sat up| shrewdness, our cousins across the in- 
without a threat, or word of any kind.jand took notes, Ears visibly lengthen | pernational boundary have grasped the 

Such briefily are the facts of the case, | ed. Not @ man or woman in the house | gituation and, as usual again, have 
minus the more or less extenuating cir-|but was ‘‘wise’’ to the little neglected | acted, A powerful navigation and 
cumstances, which were, in part, as|Lovejoy that (bless its heart!) lay im|trading company has been formed 
follows: From the point of view of eul-jits crib, dreaming neither of Malthut| with headquarters in Winnipeg, and. 
ture, Silas was ‘‘impossible.’’ Between|nor of milk; and no word that might/as a starter, some six hundred thou. 
him and Dr, Killpatrieck Lovejoy was «| be twisted, nay, tortured, towards him,| sand dollars spent in dock sites and 
guif fixed such as Hazel was not super-|went without due applause. 
woman enough to bridge, Not that her| When his mother sat down, half the 
husband was pedant dry-as-dust, orjaudience thought it wus all over save| consider his exploration of the Dom- 
snob, for all the students’ leaving him|the shouting and the unanimous deci-| inion complete without a run to Nor- 
but the Alpha and Omega of his name,|sion; the last Stanford man was for-| way House, that renowned old out- 
The flunker condemned of the flunked| gotten. This fellow ovidently was a st of the Company of Adventurers 
has not been tried by a jury of his|diamond, not in the rough, but in what Trading into Hudson’s Bay, where 
peers. All colleges teach one that,|is known to the trade as the ‘‘brut-|once Sir George Simpson held his 
Moreover, endowed with brains and|age.’’ It was characteristic of Stan-| court and dispensed the hospitality of 
beauty—the former kept in their place,|ford to depend on such as was Mr.| the forest in a manner to fill the mod- 
hidden under a mass of anarchistie Ti-| Brannan, erns with awe and envy. Here the 
tian, behind two of the fairest stars} For three awkward minutes, the de |brave Franklin used to tarry for a 
that ever twinkled in the spheres of|bater justified the inattention of the|while on his long, long journeys to 
human observation—Hazel had taken|house, and the adage anent diamonds|the Barren Lands, and here a host of 
the university by storm, and to hus-jand colleges, After that, you could|other bygone worthies, whose names 
band, the flower of its faculty. Hence|hear the proverbial pin fall, and the| are writ large on the scroll of Brit- 
her disowning of Hicks, curses of the unfilial freshman, ‘‘Brut|ain’s fame, stopped, supped, and 

Be the extenuati eireumstances|age’’-wise, yet brilliantly voiced like| passed on, often to death, but always 

more or less, Cloverdale on a elear|the ‘‘Everlasting No,’’ the negative|to Valhalla. 
November day can almost hear its|scratehed the arguments of the gentle- Experience teaches that in every 
woods re-echo the rooters at the big|men—and lady—of the affirmative,| land the great mass of the people will 
yvame between California and Stanford;|gave them a tap, and glittering gen |not attempt to penetrate any region 
when $33,000 and half that many per-|eralities and transparent fallacies were|that is distinctly difficult of access: 
sons are taken in yearly, Ask them—J|seen to fall to pieces, as of their own|travel must be made reasonably easy 
not the dollars—‘‘What went ye out}weight. Then, beeoming every moment] or they will have none of it. For this 
for to see?’’ and the answer will searce-|}more and more polished, he talked|reason northern Manitoba has  re- 
ly be profitable. Now, a hundred thou-|lightly of the baby god in golden| mained asleep with the slumber of 
sand dollars less one (thousand) had|thumbserews, and confessions of love|the ages. York boats,. dog trains, 
heen taken in; Stanford had serpen-|wrung by means of the third de ree,}even accommodation steamers, hardly 
tined its cardinal 8 over the Berkeley|and the pawning by the widower of his| attract the average man, much less 
field, and California had U.C.’d the|dead wife’s weddin, 


being exposed to the severe winter 
temperature of the next three months, 
they were brought into a warm cabin, 
where, in less than two hours, every 
one of them returned to life and con- 
tinued for a whole day walking about ; 
they were again exposed to the air 
at a temperature of about forty de- 
grees below zero, and became immedi- 
ately hard frozen; in this state they 
remained a week, and, on being 
brought again into the cabin, only 
twenty three came to life; these were, 
at the end of four hours, put once] 
more into the air, and again hard 
hard frozen; after another week they 
were again brought in, when only 
eleven were restored to life; a fourth 
time they were exposed to the winter 
temperature, and only two returned 
to life on being again brought into 
the cabin; these two survived the win- 
ter,”’ 


The amount of damage that is done 
by insects to growing crops is almost 
incredible. bee known species of 
plant has at least five or six species 
of insect that habitually feed upon it. 

Here are some facts that are hard 
to believe, yet absolutely indisputable. 
During 1874 to #876 the Western 
grasshopper appeared in such enor- 
mous numbers in four of the Western 
States that the crops were ed 
from this one cause alone to an ex- 
tent of over $200,000,000. The gipsy 
moth is a pest that is annually doing 
incalculable damage to our shade- 
trees, and thousands upon thousands 
of dollars have been spent in the at- 
tempt to exterminate it. The little 
yellow butterfly, whose caterpillar 
feeds upon the cabbage, yearly des- 
troys enough of these vegetables to 
supply h the population of the 
earth, The coddling moth, whose 
caterpillar is the littke worm that we 
are.so apt to find in our apples, ruins 
at least five million dollars’ worth of 
fruit each year, and several millions 
more are annually expended in the 
fight against that little well-known 
pest, the potato-bug. 

The smallest moths measure some- 
thing less than three-sixteenths of an 
inch in expanse of wings, the largest 
about twelve inches, Ten thousand 
of the former would scarcely equal in 
weight one of the latter. The dis- 
proportion in size of these two about 
g-ring to pay thelthe heavy capitalist, who alone has cquals that which exists between the 


Faleonry is not enotirely a sport of |three dark-complexioned Hindus, ar- 
the pieturesque past. In Chitral, « ae i a brass pot and two long, 
state on the northwestern frontier oi | “¢ll-ciled bamboos. All the ryots and 
India, it is still the popular pastime, | 3¢?¥4nts were assembled before them. 
and it is said that the skilled Chitrali|/¢ nulwallahs first dipped them- 
faleoners will train the wild hawk to| ves in the river; then, wet as they 
obedience and service in fourteen days,| “eT, Stood on either side of the brass 
while they have even been known to pss on which they crossed the two 
accomplish the foat in five, anboo rods. Then two men were 

The ground covered is generally wild | Picked out from the retainers to hold 
and precipitous, and the quarry is usn- |e bamboo rods or nuls: 
ally the chakor, « large partridge.| ‘‘Then the leading Hindu commen- 
whose discovery is signalled by cries |ced to repeat some Sanskrit verses. In 
and garments waved vigorously in the | about ten minutes he asked, ‘Are you 
aie: there? If so, stand up.’ To the horror 

As the quarry wings by, the hunter|of us all, the two rods rose as if an 
balances and swings forward the gos-|¥0Sen power was in the centre, {ift- 
hawk on his fist, and the bird with two|ing them, until they formed an arch, 
or three strokes of her powerful wings, drawing the two Sikhs closer together. 
is launched in pursuit. Then the bamboos lengthened 

As she gets under way the Chitralis}oUut again putting the Sikhs back with 
raise a prolonged shout. The hunters, |Main force into their former positions. 
who are eagerly watehing, see the fly |‘‘I'lf you obey the power with me, 
ing chakor, a brown ball two hundred | Move,’ was the order of the presiding 

rds or more away, with a bigger|ulwallah. Instantly the rods twisted 
eel mass rapidly closing on it. The and turned several times violently ; 
two come to earth together. A fal.|then moved forward at a brisk rate, 
coner at once plunges down the hill to|the Sikhs having to keep up at a trot. 
retrieve the quarry and take up the| ‘‘The nuls, in the shape of an arch, 
Naerk: passed over the heads of all the seated 

It may be that one of the hunters |tenantry, then over the Sikhs and Af- 
has turned and taken a fresh hawk o: |®hans, without stopping; then, when 
his fist, when suddenly there are shouts | at the end of the line of seated ryots, 
and u covey will fly down the wind, Passed off toward the south, dragging 
close to the hunting party. Then the|ihe two Sikhs who held the rods, at 
hunter will throw off his hawk and an-|4 Smart pace. In five minutes we en- 
other of the party will loose a faleon. | tered a small collection of huts. The 
The game is now at its height. The|"uls stopped in front of the door of 
cries of the hunters follow closely upon |@ house and refused to move, although 
each other and the chakor shoot by in ordered by the nulwallah to do so, The 
single birds and ecoveys, One after av call from the naib to come out remain- 
other the hawks are thrown off, and|¢¢ unanswered, so the door was 
the magnificent sight is presented of | Opened and a young Hindu found in a 
the great birds wheeling round in the|corner, The nuls at once moved for- 
wind and darting off in pursuit, As | ward and caught him round the 
each is thrown off, a falconer dasher | throat, 7 This,’ explained the nul- 
after her at full speed to takeup the|Wallah, ‘is the culprit. He stole the 
hawk if a kill is seored, or to call ber |Mmoney, ’ 
off if she be unsuccessful. The lad’s father came forward and 

It will be observed that these swift promised to make good the wrocer’s 
hunters of the air are ‘‘she,’’ Male |!05S. 
birds or tercels, are also employed, but 
never at the same time, because in the 
falcon family the female is unquestion The Wonderful Truffle. 
ably ‘‘the better man.’’ She is larger : \ ) 
ond stronger and at least equally! The most curious vegetable in the 
fierce, and the excitement of the o¢ |world is the truffle, since it has 
casion is too likely to mistake her /neither roots, stem, flowers, leaves, er 
neighbor’s mate, or even her own, for'seds. In some parts dogs and cigs 

for the an 


Steamers, so that we may anticipate 
that shortly the globe-trotter will not 


the quarry, and to strike him down! are trained to dig for it, 
without allowing time for explanations. being guided by t sense of smell. 
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WHERE’BREAD Is NOT THE STAFF 

ae a «ee | aoe 
SoTNe eae Tegions wherein the poorer 
etusses of peasantry eat little or no 
Bry ed Loavesvof bread are prac: 

ally utknowo in’ many parts of 
Southern sAustria and Italy and 
‘throughout the agricultural district of 
Rownania, . 

It is said that in the village of the 
Obersteiermark, fot far from Vieina, 
bread is never seen, the staple food be- 
img sterz, a kind of porridge made from 
ground beech nuts taken at breakfast 
with fresh or curdled milk, at dinner 
with broth or fried lard, and with milk 
aguin for supper, This dish is also 
known as heiden, and takes the place 
of bread vot only in the Austrian dis- 
«triet uamed, but in Carinthia and in 
many parts of the Tyrol, 

In Northern Italy the peasants alfeet 
a substitute for bread called polenta, 
a porridge of boiled grain, Polenta is 
not, however, allowed to ‘‘granulate’’ 
tike Scotch porridge or like the Aus- 
triansterz, put is boiled into a solid 
puddirg, which is eut up and portioued 
out with a string. It is eaten cold 
often as it is hot, and is in 
sense the Italian’s daily bread. 

A yariation of polenta, called mama 
finga, is said to be the favorite food of 
the poorer classes of Roumania, Ma- 
malinga is like polenta, in that it 
made of boiled grain, but it 
the latter in one important respect— 
the grains are not allowed to settle 
into a solid mass, but are kept distinet, 
after the fashion of oatmeal porridge. 
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X-RAYS FOR OYSTERS 
Among the recent achievements of | 
practical science is the development of | 
a plant for radiographing pearl oysters, ; 
to ascertain not only the existence, 
hut the stage of development of the 
pearls without, killing the animals or| 
opening their shells. ; 

As many as five hundred oysters have 
been submitted to examination in one 
minute, hundreds of shells spread on 
a tray being exposed at one time, Oys- | 
ters showing. no pearls are returned to 
their beds; those showing partially de 
veloped pearls are sent into ‘‘hospital’’ 
to be nursed, while those whose pearls 
are full-grown suffer the fate that at- 
tends all things which possess some- 
thing that man wants. It is alleged 
_that radiography is not injurious to 
the oysters. 


1 USTOMER—‘‘Are you sure you'll | 
C have my taxi at the house on 
timef’’ 
Garage-Owner — ‘‘Certainly, Don't 
you know there’s nothing surer than 
denth and taxis?’’ 
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uppea ireeuletibly ine woman who has a taste for millinery 
aud haw beem eredited by admiring friends with great skill] 
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8 ’ is very 
right ribbons and ‘fea , ‘the tore’ 


jog plumesy, the. original shapes—some, it 


does not realize at the moiient that the sum total she has: 
must he, ad@cly, rather~eceentric, others attractively pie: paid exceeds what the cost of an already made and smarter 
tureaque, and a vhoite few practical, becoming and ‘sma hat will amount to. dude 


resent an almost irresistible temptation to the 

s to well_gostumed, : 

The santé anktous question asked whenever,any, new hats 
are exhibited: Pica or small hats be more popilar? 
is answeréf in fhe usital way, ‘‘Both will be fashionable; '') 
Ove womanewhosentaste inedress is unquestioned. has just 
returned from Paris with ber customary number of hats fort 
spring and summer—incidentally these have to be supple: 
mented at interVals latér in the season—and every hat she 
has brought,over is flat and large, Another woman, equally 


woman who 


sence “ 


It is.a mistake -to buy the spring hat, too. early,.when 
every penny has to be counted. The fashidns in hats change 
86 often.that before there is & change to Wear it another quite 
different shape will be far more fashionable. On the other, 
hand, if théresis a hat that is becoming and smart’ at any; 
reasonable price to be found in advance of the season, it is a 
good investment, and there is nothing mére delightful than. 
to be possessed of a smart hat when the; weather suddenly 
turns warm, But not to be led into senseless outlay is the 
wiser coure to pursue, and the one smart black vat Yotgnt 
now will solve the problem far better than to be:ume 
sessed Of three or four of different colors. 

* * 


pos? 
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At this season of the year when all kinds of bargain sales 
are tempting the women of the country, it is.a mistake to 
overlook the advantages that are offered in the glove sales, 
There may not be the same radical changes every two or 
three months that there are in other articles of dress, but, 
nevertheless, there are changes which make it imperative 
that the balance of stock on hand be disposed of to make 
room for the new importations, 

Nothing is more foolish than to invest heavily in any 
eccentrie or even unusual style of glove. Black or white 
for full dress and heavy tan or gray for street wear is 
by far the safest plan to follow. At the moment there is a 
demand for tan suede gloves in the light shndes for full| 
dress, while the lighter shades of gray are also popular, but 
these are all on the expensive order. 

The prudent woman invests now in the elbow length silk 
glove and the yellow wash kid in preparation for the summer, 
as these are the only eomfortable glove to wear and can now| 
be bought at half price. She also includes the elbow length 


white glace kid in her purchase, for these are really ‘‘ marked 
down,”’ 


FLOWERS FROM PITH 


The artificial flower trade, in which thousands of -persons 
are engaged, has within the past few years been completely | 
revolutionized, both here and abroad. For a long time, the! 
petals were made of muslin, silk, satin and even of velvet, 
colored after nature and successfully manipulated into the| 
semblance of blossoms, . 

Of late years however, there has been employed a sub- 
the delicate textile materials ever 
in the background. It consists of the thinnest 

m the inner pith of an Oriental palm 
Formosa, and can be compared to nothing so 
well as the almost transparent petal of a white ponny or a 
delicate tea-rose. A lily petal is robust in comparison with 
| this substance, which has all the sheen and translucence, 
and even the slightly-frosted appearance, seen in some 
white flowers, 

It can be tinted far better than silk or muslin, and is 
practically indestructible. In wet weather it gives arid be- 
comes a little limp, just as real flowers do, but when ‘the sun 
comes out it crisps, re-asserts itself, and takes on a new lease 
of life and beauty. 

The Japanese artificial flower makers, than whom there 
are no more skilful manipulators, have of recent years been 
sending to this country extraordinary imitations of such 
flowers as Occidentals most affect. The particular species 
that the Japanese are now imitating are the American Beau- 
ty the Bridesmaid, and La France. An exquisite white 
species called the Kaiserin they are now also beginning to 
imitate. 

The Japanese artificial roses are so cleverly made that 
they almost defy detection, The process followed by the 
Japanese is as follows: 

From the stems of shrubs abounding in Japan they take 
the pith, which they pass through certain chemicals capable 
of preserving it for all time. Later it is shaved off in pieces 
no thicker than-a rose’s- petals, dented earefully into shape, 
and then colored, In assembling these uetals, the greatest 
eare and exactness are shown. 


Aut ida uls most 


nufactured 


hat grows in 


fashionable and also distinguished for her taste in dress, 
hus brought over ouly small high shapes, So what are the 
rauk and tile of womankind to du? 1f they are sensible they 


and colors as are becoming, and there is such a diversity i 
style that this can readily be accomplished, 
* 


es 


A lot depends upon how the hair is arranged as to whether 
or not the hat is becoming, she fashion is uuiversally accept 
ed, for the moment, in whica the hair is arranged without 
the pompadour, or with only a small one, There is a craze— 
uo other word expresses it—for the hair to be worn drawn 
down over the ears, Not one woman iu a hundred looks weil 
in this style of hairdressi.g, so it is modified tremendously, 
and the best compromise shows a soft fulness of waved hair 
not drawn too tightly back from the face, but leaving the 
ears Lree, 

Many of the newest hats have been designed for the 
covered ears and are intended to be worn coveriug the entire 
head, but this is too trying a fashion and is modified to a 
great extent; at the same time the close fitting shapes are 
attractive, if not too close nor too small, The way trimming 
is placed is all important in these styles, the high standiug 
uncurled feathers at the back are very smart and the spread 
ing algrette, apparently growing out of the back of the smali 


RY MURINE EYE REMED 


For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes 
AND GRANULATED LIDS 
Murine Doesn't Smart—Soothes Eye Prin 
Murine Eye Remedy, Liquid, 25¢, 50c, $1.00, 
Marine Eye Salve, in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. 
EYE BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE BY MAIL 
Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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THEY INTEREST AND AMUSE 


THE WHOLE FAMILY 


The Mystic 
Fortune 


Teller 


Explains the secrets of 
the seers. You can learn 
how to astonish and 
amuse your friends, 
Bent postpaid 

25c 


The Mystic 
Dream Book 
Is the most com;iete 


guide to the divinution 
of dreams. Why wore 


of toasts ever made, it 
contains the words of 
some of the best knows 


replaced by fresh ones when necessary, 
| 


turban, is quite distinetive, Both these hats are in turban 
‘shape with velvet faced brim. 

A charmingly picturesque and almost invariably becoming 
shape is on the Charlotte Corday, or mab cap, order, which 
uever goes entirely out of fashion, but every season appears 

}in some form or other, Until late ia the spring it is made 
with velvet crown and pleated lace brim, for midsummer in 
| tulle aud lace or all lace, and is most of all attractive when 
the black lace brim has an inner ruffle of white lace. A 
cluster of soft ostrich plumes at one side makes the hat more 
elaborate in detail and more expensive, and almost the same 
elfect is obtained with the double bow of ribbon, lace o1 
}tulle. At the moment the crown of this shape is unusually 
large, but then the entire nat is on a large scale, 


One of the most practical hats is that made with bows 
of ribbon or of straw. All straw is now so beautifully 
woven utd so pliable that it can be treated as though it were 
a material like silk, satin or velvet, and elose fitting turbans 
and toques made of the wide braids that are apparently 
wrapped around the head and tied at the side or in front in 
wide bows are most attractive, .wese hats are in all colors. 
‘here is a most becoming shade of red that is extremely 
attractive softened by an additional bow of black velvet 
ribbon twisted in with straw, but the same model is effective 
in blue or black also, 

Dark straw hats with bows of fancy ribbon and with 
brims faced with velvet are fashionable this spring, and there 


are many variations in the same style. It is only a passing 
fashion, however, and not so practical as might be thought, 
for light ribbons deface quickly, but for the woman who 
can buy what she likes when she likes the purchase is a 
good one. ‘the forced to be economical purchaser will 
select the same model, but will have it carried out on more 
praetical lines—in darker colors, for instance—or will have 
the ribbon bows adjusted in such a manner that they ean be 


A 


Black Crin Hat 


*_* « 


Nor is the seent, which the Japanese regard as the soul 
of a flower, overlooked. The majority of these imitation 
roses have quite a delectable perfume, exactly correspond- 
ing to that of the real flower, The stems of the roses are 
admirably made, but it must be acknowledged that with 
the leaves success has not been fully attained, although 
they, are far above the standard of ordinary imitation Bil 


Black and white is an extremely fashionable combination 
this spring and is seen to great advantage in millinery. Some 
of the most charming hats are white with black trimming 
and vice versa. The brim, edged with black velvet or faced 
with it, and the black velvet bows may not be strikingly 
novel or original, but are most becoming and smart, while 
an all black hat that might seem too sombre is transformed 
by the white wings or feathers, Faney black straw braid, 
with just an edge of velvet or binding to the brim and with 
a full white aigrette or two or taree long ostrich plumes, the 
shape on the old three corner order, is very smart, while the 


ers, 

These roses are used for decorative purposes in the home; 
they are seen adorning hats or gowns. Many a drawing-, 
room, however, shows them arising from exquisite poree- 
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| favorite for those who have a fancy for the picturesque 


lain or silver vases, while the casual observer never dreams 
that they are other than real flowers, The cost of such imi- 
tations is about one dollar each, 

At a slightly higher cost large bunches of imitation vio- 
lets can also be bought. These, it is said, are made of the 
pieces of pith too small to be used for the rose petals, Their 
manipulation is equally clever and they are scented. The 
stems are wrapped in purple tinfoil and tied at the top with 
a cord and tassel of the same shade. With many of these 
bunches there are no leaves whatever, and therefore there is 
nothing to pin the faith to as to whether they are or are 
not imitations, 

The imitation chrysanthemum, iris, wistaria, cherry, and 
plum blossoms which are still sent from Japan and modelled 
after their home flowers, are, curiously enough, not made 
with anything like the perfection of the foreign roses and 
violets, Nevertheless, they are equally costly. 


larger shape, with brim turned up at the left, is an old 


les, 
Unless for a stay at some Southern resort, the large hats 
of straw and lace seem a trifle ‘‘previous,’’ but they cer- 
tainly are tascinating and hard to resist, and, after all, why 
not buy them now and have the question settled? The smart- 
est are on the old order, large in size, wide of brim and with 
low crown; the lace on the brim falls over in soft and be- 
coming fashion, while the top of the hat is covered with the 
most beautiful flowers of every hue, The brim is faced 
with black velvet, if becoming, or with some color that is 
becoming. The flowers can be of any description, but it is 
quite a fad to have two or three different kinds together, and 
the smaller sized flowers are chosen in preference. 

There are not so many flower hats as usual exhibited this 
spring, and those that are have a veiling of tulle or lace. 
Pink or white roses veiled in black or white tulle are to be 
seen on some new shapes in toques and turbans with an edge 
ef black velvet shirring on the small turned-up brim, These 
hats do not seem to work out well in the new shapes, but a 
little later will undoubtedly be improved upon and made 
more becoming. 


sty 


NATIONAL BANKS IN OKLAHOMA 


COUPLE of years ago, when Oklahoma decided to try a 

A mutual guarantee of bank deposits plan, by far the 

larger number of national banks in the State gave up 
their national charters and organized under the State law. 
It was figured that with the State banks all offering their 
depositors this guarantee, any bank remaining under na- 
tional supervision and so not able to come into the arrange- 
ment, would have a hard time of it, 

For a while the national banks which held out lost de- 
posits, but lately there has been a complete change and 
many of the institutions which gave up their national char- 
ters are once more seeking incorporation under tue National 
Bank Act, The guarantee of deposits scheme doesn’t appear 
to have been much of a success. 


*. * * 


The woman with a small income really suffers at this 
time of the year, if with the small income she has a keen love 
for dress, for the shops, when every detail of dress seems 
more attractive than at any other time of year, partly on 
account of the colorings and materials that seem so suited 
to the bright sunshine and warm weather. de 

A spring hat is a necessity. With all the determination 
possible to economize most strictly, the winter hat not only 
looks badly but is uncomfortable, so that a change must be 
made when once a higher record of the thermometer is regis- 


of Odessa some years ago, utd 


seized their papers, there’ was nipped 
in the bud what would have been tite 
most unipue international congress 
ever projected; nothing less than a rep 
resentative gathering, to be held in 
Vienna, of the burglars of the world. 
Among the documents captured were 
lists of proposed delegates, draft let 
ters of invitation, and a com p lekenp r 
gramme of the cougress. Amon)gs th 
interesting subjects on which por 
were to be read and discussion had 
were; ‘‘The use of explosives as com 


qpared with eleetrical appliances in the 


new skeleton keyopening 
‘*Methods of concealment in inhabited 
house,’’ ‘‘The new skeleton key,'’ 
‘*New forms of locks,’’ ‘‘A noiseless 
file,’’ ete, 


This was unquestionably the most 
elaborate attempt ever made to raise 


burglary to the status of a pro‘essiow, 
Nor was there involved in the plan so 


of safes,’ 


much danger as-might at first appear; | 


had the congress been convened, it 


is 


doubtful if the police could baye done | 


more than disperse it as a ‘‘disorderly 
gathering’’; in every civilized eountry 
prosecution must be for a specific vio 
lation of the law, and.the mere as 
sembling of the burglars would have 
constituted no crime. A congress of 
mechanics or policé offitérs might dis 
cuss the matters mentioned in the bur 
glars’ programme,  Poliey. and not pe 
cessity requires that the gentlemanly 


burglar keep his identity fronr the po- | 


lice and the public 


The professional criminals of Berlin 
publish a monthly paper, which, despite 


some scores of confiscations by the po 
lice, appéars regularly, though t edit 
orial and printing offices are changed 
every few weeks. This periodical 
usually consists of four closely 

pages, dealing with police m 

| brief accounts of exceptional 
notices of public ‘concerts and other ga 
therings at which pickpockets o 
expect to do h thriving ‘trade, and oth 
er similar notes. This unig | 

tion sells for about twenty-five cents 
per copy, and is*not especially difficult 
to come at, as, in itself, it contains 
nothing illegal. In Austria at. least 
one edition was eirculated of a hand 
somely bound and well-arranged refer 
ence-book dealing with the criminals of 
that country. The prineipal value of 
this book was that a eriminal, obliged 
to flee from his own city, could by its 


aid find ¢ongenial friends in a strange 
town, 


It is well known ta the police that | 


the skilled cracksmen of Paris are in 
the habit of meeting from time to time 
to exchange information and, views on 
ew desigiis in locks, safes, and_ tools 
of their trade, arid to diseuss thé best 
methods of countering new police regu 
lations. In London, when a criminal 
is, for a period, retired to ‘‘the coun 
try,’’ his family is usually looked after 
by his associates, though, so far as is 
known, no regular societies or organi 
zations of criminals exist. When need 
arises ‘‘humane’’ and ‘‘benevolent”’ 
funds are very liberally subseribed, 
and, in accordance with the ancient 
adage, honestly administered, The 
professional criminals -of Rome each 
year publish a Manual for the Out- 
lawed Classes, which contains three 
hundred pages pr .more, and deats with 
famous crimes of the year. The bur 
glars ,and: forgers of St. Petersburg, 
regarded as the best educated erimin- 
als‘in the world, have a society which 
meets regularly, ‘There are ‘fixed 
and a paid secretary, and while there is 
no official publication, an ‘‘information 
office’’ is maintained, which supplies 
to members facets as to new mechanical 
devices, the actions of the police, and 
the whereabouts fellow 


of members. 


;American cracksmen appear to be too 


individualistic form 


or cautions to 50 
cieties or indulge in publieations, but 
it is from time to time asserted that 
those of New York e a benevolent 


society which will lend money on burg 
lars’ tools, and which supplies a new 


outfit, on a plan of monthly instal 
ments, to members who have recently 
returned, impoverished, from ‘‘up the} 
river.’ 

‘“‘TALL’’ DOG STORIES 


A Newfoundland dog, when given a} 


penny, would spend it at the baker’s, 
but if he did not feel hungry used to 
hide it under a mat, This was his 
bank, and sometimes he had quite a 
number ot coppers thus collected. From 
this pile he used to take a halfpenny 
or penny when he wanted it. He knew 
there was a difference between the two 
coins, and that he had to get two bis 
cuits for a penny and one for a half- 
penoy. If he took a penny and wanted 
only one biscuit, he would wait for his 
change. Onee he was tried with a six- 
pence. He promptly took it to the bak 
er’s, obtained two biscuits and_ five 
pennies, and then returned to the giver 
and let him have the change. 

Mr, T. 8. Cooper, R.A., used to relate 
a story about a dog belonging to a 
Scotsman who had been his model, 
Every time he went for a sitting the 
Scotsman took his dog with him, One 
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any renfedy could cure 80 Quickly a 


at the same ‘time 8d ‘effetti 
Zam-Buk cured me, My efag 2 De 

to be covered with a kiggofer: 
which itehed and irritate wth rr 
then turned to sores, mY 
charged freely and began to spre 

I first tried one thingeggnydyet hen 
another, potbing..seepied 9fo Ko 
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| just covered’ with funoing forte. 


‘‘Apart from the psin (which whe 
jvery bad), my face was such a ter 
rible sight that I was not fit:to go 
out. This was my state when s mie 
jone advised me to try Zam-Buk &! 

got a supply, and within a wecek§l 
could see that the sores were 1 pidly 
healing. A little longer, and Zain 
suk had healed them completel wad 
my skin was as clear as if [ liad 
never | had 1 sore, We shall never 
again ‘tbe witho: Zam-t the 
house’? " 

Zam-Buk” is “unequalled for Spring 
rashes, erupt i children's sores, 
ealp disease g ileers, 
abscesses, eczema tet iles cuts, 

| burns, bruises, and skin jur wd 
diseases general] All ts and 
stores ell t. & t tfee 
from Zam-Bak Co., for 
| price Refuse harmft tations, 

1 k, Son which be had 
from ar y druggist at 25¢ a tablet, 
should ' be ou 1 of. prdinary 
soap .in all f f tions and skin 
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Can Use. 


HOME DYEING has 
always been more or 
less of a difficult under- 
taking Not so when 
you use 


DYC-LA 
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JUST THINK OF IT! ? 
With DY-O-LA you can color either Wool 
Cotton, Silk or Mixed Goods Perfectly wit 
the SAME pre No chance of using the 
WRONG Dye for the Goods you have to color, 
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Don’t Persecute 
your Bowels. 


Cut out cathartics and purgatives. ‘They are brand 
=—-hatsh---unnecessary. Try, 
CARTER’S LITTLE 
LIVER PILLS 


Purely vegetable. Act 
gently on the liver, 
eliminate bile, 

4 soothe thedelicate 
membrane of 
of the bowel, 
Cure Con- 
stipation, 
Bilious- 


Sick Headache and Indigestion, as millions know. 
Small Pill, Small Dose, Small Price 
Genuine osbear Signature 
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Shilohs Cure 


auic' ly stops coughs, cures colds, bealg 
the thr ttandlungs, ° © © 25 couts 
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day he arrived soaked through, having 
been caught ir a heavy downpour of 


rain. he removed his plaid and handed 
it to the collie, who immediately dis 
appeared with it, ‘‘I was curious to 


see what the animal avould do with the 
plaid,’’ Mr, Cooper would say. ‘‘I fol 
lowed him, and, geutlemen,, would you 
believe it, | saw the dug sitting before 
my kitchen fire with his forepaws out 
stretched to the flames, Over the paws 
hung his master’s plaid. which he turn 
ed about, first on one side, then on the 
other, in the process of drying it,’’ 


A bottle of Bickle’s Anti-Consump 
tive Syrup, taken according to direc 
tions, will subdue a cough in a short 
time. This assertion can -be verifiéd 
by hundreds who have tried it and are 
pleased to bear testimony to its merits, 
so that all may know what a splendid’ 
medicine it. is, It ‘costs-you only 25 


25 
cents to join the ranks of the many 
who have been’ behefited by its use, 


Stops the Gough and Bullds Up the System 


When you are all ‘‘ran down’’ you cateh cold easily, 
‘*hangs on, 


” 


By taking 


MATHIEU’S SYRUP 


of Tar and Cod Liver Oil 


you not only cure the local trouble but also 
strengthen the whole body, 3) 
The Beech Tar in the Syrup is soathing and, healing 
while the Cod Liver Oi) stimulates the appetite and im 
creases the weight and bodily vigor. 
the pleasant tasting syrup. 
Mathieu's Nervine Powders which sell in boxes of 16 
for 25c. are the best treatment for any fever or fever- 


permangn thy 


Bot 


as the bast cure for headaches, 


MATHIEU CO., Prop’s, SHERBROOKE, QUE. 


Western Distributors 


FOLEY BROS., LARSON & CO 
Winnipeg, Edmonton, Vanecuver and Saskatoon 


are ubited ia” 


Local Topics 


D. Byam and T. Ingoldsby 
moved out to their homesteads 
recently. 


A. E, Whiffin of Medicine Hat 
was a visitor to our office on 
Thursday. 


W. P. Robinson of Bow Island 
paid Lethbridge a visit this 
week, 


F. Lawlor of gas well No, 2 
has just returned from a trip to 
Bassano. 


J. W. Campbell returned on 
Wednesday from a visit to his 
farm near High River. 


Mr. Howe, a native of Anna- 
polis, N.S., has been transferred 
to the local brunch of the Bank 
of B.N.A, 


B. Ingoldsby arrived here on 
Thursday from Toronto to take 
a position with the Stacey Lum- 
ber Co, 


Ata meeting of the Bow Is- 
land Baseball Clab held recently 


| A. E, Armstrong was eleeted 
captain. 


Now is the time 


to buy your Sum- 


mer Cinghams, 


Lawns, etc., etc. 


In a game of baseball here 
| yesterday between Bow Island 
jand Burdett, the home team 
| were defeated by 1-1. 


Our all-warm weather apparel is 
now on display. Have a look at our 
10c Knitted Vests for Children. 


Ladies’ Ribbed Vests, all sizes, 15c 
to 35c, are good value. 


Dress Goods 


JUST ARRIVED. 


The Latest Designs in Spring Patterns, 
the prices of which are very tempting. Just 
drop in and. see. them. 


M. Putnam, who owns a quar- 
ter section « mile east of town, 
was here from Gros Veutre on 
Tuesday to inspect his crop. 

E. C. Ludtke attended the 
Associate Boards of Trade Con- 
ference at Lethbridge on Tues- 


day as a delegate from Bow 
Island. 


Rev. M. L. Wright attended 
| the district conference at Medi- 
}cine Hat on Wednesday in con- 
nection with the Methodist 
Church, 


|intend, we understand,, to visit 
| Whitla on the Twenty-fourth 


We have them in all sizes, and shall be 
pleased to show them when you are around. It is 
not necessary for you to buy, but at the same time 
we are sure you will be more than delighted with 
_the lovely patizerns. Moreover, they are all mark- 
f ed at extremely moderate prices? 


See our Leaders at $1.25. 


House-keeping 
« Wants .. 


Fresh Creamery Butter, per Ih, 
Vine Mocha Coftee, per My. 


Barb Wire, Alberta special, 80 rod spools 2.85 | 
Garden Rakes, all qualities, 60c to 75¢ 
Garden Hoes, extra quality, 65¢ to 75c 
Crock and Barrel Churns, 75c to 7.50 


Blacksmith Forges at Special Discount 
Of 10 per cent. will be given this week. 


Order Your Wants. We do the rest. ||] months 


BOW ISLAND 


TRADING = CO. 


Wholesale and Retail. 


| BOW ISLAND) 


i SES 


The Bow Island Review, Saturday, May 


| 
| 


| Hymers, Bow Island. 


! 


Bow Island's baseball players | 


: land return with that Reach 
’ | baseball outfit. 
White Lawn Waists | The ice-cream social, which }on hand. 
e 


Prillaman 2 Hymers 


SOLE ACENTS 


||Needham & Baker || 
Tow nsite. | 


NOW IS THE TIME 
TO BUY CHEAP LOTS 


| Prices will go up in Fifteen Days. 


Sidewalks -will be laid down within a few days 


‘Natural Gas 2 Water 


Are among; the many conveniences that are prac- 
tically assured to owners of these Lots. Just figure 
out for yorirself what this will mean within a few 


Call upon us at once. | sams 


}Prillaman and Hymers! 


Office : Nexé Hotel Myrtle. 


20, 1911. 


was to have been held on May 


24th, in connection with the!| Feed | Feed 1 Seed! Seed ! 


Methodist Church, has been 
nies wahaaodh peleaed Hay, Oats, Wheat, Corn, Chopped Oats, and Flour. 
"2 (SEEDS)— Wheat, Oate, Flax and Corn, “@J 


M. Exley, H. C. Gloyd, and F. 
GIVE US A CALL. PRICES RIGHT. 


Winnifred Feed Store 


visited Bassano last week to 
remove a well-drilling outfit 
LINDQUIST & BREHMER, Proprietors. 
WINNIFRED - - - ALBERTA 


and ship it to Bow Island. 


Beattie & Bratton are at pre- 
sent moving No, 2 gas well drill- 
ing outfit, work upon which is} 
now completed, to Ne, 4, two 
miles west of Old Glory. 


For Sale. 


A First-class Restaurant, occupying 
best corner site in Bow Island. Com- 
‘ete with stock of fruit, cigars, to- 
paccos, ete,, ete., and enjoying liberal 
patronage, Well-furnished bedrooms 
on second floor for boarders, Ice- 
house and other outbuildings. May 
be had upon reasonable terms.--Apply 
Quong Sang, Bow Island, 


John Sagaser left on Tuesday 
for Spokane ‘to visit his wife, 
who is dangerously ill there, 
Mrs. D. V. Bell, sister to Mrs. 
Sagaser, accompanying him. 


W. J. Mitchell of the local 
bank is visiting Whitla on May 
24th with the intention of com- 
peting in some of the foot races 
We hope he will be successful. 

Mr. and Mrs, A. F. Werts on 
Thursday entertained a few Well Drill for Sale. 
friends at their residence eust \ badenid, Well: Gcill, @inch hole, 
of town in celebration of their} good for 200 feet deep, With engine 
wedding anniversary. We hope and automatic slush dump complete, 


q re Mounted on tracks. For particulars 
they will enjoy many such. apply to Box 98, Winnifred, Alta. 
The Ladies’ Aid of St. An- 


ball Le aad $10 Reward. 
drew A meet at the ps the 4 One Bay Horse, vine years old, 
Mrs. W.S8. Donnelly on Thurs-| stands about 16 hands high, weight 
day, May 25th, at 2.30 p.m., for | tboot 1300 Ibs., rather light in the 
the purpose of transacting im- 


bone, over on the knees a little, some 
white avound the left hoof, $10 re- 
portant business. All members 
please attend. 


MONEY ? 


MONEY ! 


We have an unlimited amount of 
Insurance Money to loan on 


FARM LANDS. 


None too large. Terms of Five 
fears. Interest 74 and & per 
cent. Come in and let us talk it 
over. 


E. C. LUDTKE 


LAND CO. 


For Service. 


The celebrated French Coach Stal- 
lion “CASSIE COU,” International 
Stock Show winner 1906,—Beattie and 
Bratton, Bow Island, 


HOTEL MYRTLE 


H. Hobson, Prop. 


ward will be given on recovery of 
above animal,—H. O. Gillrie, Burdett, 
Alta, 


Commercial Travellers’ 
Home. 


Blacksmith Wanted. 


First - class Blacksmith Wanted, 
specialty on plow lais. Scale wages. 
Or will sell or rent shop,—A., J. Ber- 
geron, Bow Island. 


Lost. 


A Scotch Collie Bitch, answeis to} 
the name of Fanny. Suitable reward 
will be paid for its recovery.—A. F. 
Werts, Bow Island. 


Houses for Kent. 
Several Houses for Sule or to Rent 

in achoice part of the town.—Apply 

Needham & Baker, or Prillaman & 


Best Brands of Wines, Liquors 
and Cigars. 


The Leading Hotel 


In Bow Island. 


VILLAGE OF BOW ISLAND. 


Notice to Dog Owners. 


Notice is Hereby Given that all} 
dogs owned and running at large in 
the Village without 1911 tags, after 
Mag 3ist next, will be destroyed. 

Tags may be secured from the un-| 


dersigned, 
B. L, JAMIESON, 


Sec.-Treasurer, | 
ICE J $25 Reward. 


A Grip taken from west-bound local 
crew train Monday morning marked 
| W.R.M. $25.00 reward will be paid 
| for return of grip and contents. No 
questions asked, Or will pay above 
reward for information leading to 
j arrest of thief and recovery of grip.— | 
W. R. Martin, Bow Island, 


; 


FOR THE \Bow Island Lodge No. 80|—— = 
| cogs LIVERY, FEED AND 
| Mects in Lindquist Hall, Bow Island, ’ 
| every Wednesday night at Eight p.m. 
Visiting brethren cordially invited. 
|S. G. Jamieson, W. P. Cotton, 
N.G, V.G, 
W.8. Donnelly, Ree, Sec’y. 


Two Big Sample Roome in 
connection. 


Headquarters for 
Farmers & Kanchers 


Rates--§2,00 a day. 


MEAL HOURS. 

Week Days—Breakfast 6.30 to 9, 
Dinner 12.0 to 2.0, Supper 5, 
to 7.38. 

Sundays— Breakfast 8 to 9,30, Din 

Ni 12.50 to 1,30, Supper 5,30 
0. 


Bow Island :-: Alberta 


Leave your orders for Tee wita J. 
Olquist, Bow Island, A large supply 


SALE STABLES. 


W. BEGG ~« +- -+ PROPRIETOR 


Good Rige. 
Careful Driving. 


PRILLAMAN 


anp HYMERS 


Commissioner for taking Affidavits Best Attention given to Patrons at 


all times. 


Real Estate. 
Financial Brokers. Insurance 
Money to Loan. 


Stables near railway 
Sole Agents for Necdham 


Gold Standard Jelly Powder, 8 for 25c psnenaia aed & Baker Townsite. = acu as 
16 oz. Package of fine Seeded Raisins 10c ; ; 
Ontario Palaveas, extra fine for seed, sack 2.00 | Agents Psat we inngired QUONG SANG 
Robin Flour, lax Seed and Uats at market prices. Lots 950 to 200 | ; RESTA T RANT 
Hi d BOW ISLAND ~- ALTA. Opposite Myrtle Hotel, 


| Meals at all Hours, 


Cote Hotel| 


AND BOARDING HOUSE: 


A ROOM TO _ RENT. 
Delicious Confectionery 
GOOD BREAD, 
10c, a Loaf, 3 for 25e, 
Good Laundry in connection, 
CHARLEY YIP YEN, Proprietor 


F., PRESKEY - - PROPR. 
oe | = -— 
|} Good Service. Careful Attention 


First-class accommodation 
for Boardeis, | 


BOW ISLAND - ALTA. || 


Farmers, Attention 


Have you been in to see us about 
that old Set of Harness that needs 
repairs and to look over our stock 
of New Harness that you will be 
needing for spring work, If not, 
do not fail to come in and inspect 
our stock and see if we cannot suit 
your wants, 

We handle all kinds of heavy and 
light Harness and do all kinds of 
Repair Work, from mending your 
Shoes to making a new set of har- 
ness, We solicit your patronage, 


PIONEER HARNESS CO'Y 
Bell St. (fronting railway track) 


FUNERAL SUPPLIES 


A full line of Caskets and Funeral 
Supplies on hand at reasonable prices 


E. B. Loucks, Bow Island Planing Mill 


= 


| , *KINS 
(J. W. HOPKIN 


Registrar of Births, Marriages 
and Deaths, 
' 


BOW ISLAND . 


ALBERTA 


TT TT 


ALBERTS| Advertise your Wants, 


